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ABSTRACT 


The ratio of the sexes at birth is remarkably constant for various countries over 
long periods of time for populations as a whole. Data are presented to show that the 
sex-ratio at conception is significantly higher than the sex-ratio at birth. The lesser 
percentage of males at birth than at conception is accounted for by a differential pre- 
natal mortality bearing more heavily upon the male fetus than upon the female fetus. 
Thus the sex-ratio at birth is a function of the sex-ratio at conception and the sex- 
ratio of intrauterine mortality. Various lines of approach are utilized to prove that 
social factors affect the amount of prenatal mortality and finally the sex-ratio at 
birth. A group of 5,466 completed families, forming a “higher” social class, are utilized 
to test the general hypothesis. They show a significantly higher sex-ratio at birth than 
does the general population. The conclusion is reached that more desirable social en- 
vironments are important factors tending to raise the sex-ratio at birth. As such en- 
vironments become more general, they will operate in the direction of a higher pro- 
portion of male births. 


An important demographical factor affecting the organization 
of society is the ratio of males to females within a given population. 
It is true, for example, that monogamic or partially monogamic 
marriage relationships receive a mathematical basis in the com- 
parative numerical equality of the sexes. It is also true that the sex 
proportions within a given society affect social problems such as de- 
linquency, mental disease, divorce, suicide, and prostitution, for 
example, in a way not fully appreciated by many social scientists. 

The ratio of the sexes at birth is remarkably constant for vari- 
ous countries over long periods of time and for populations as a 
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whole. Table I, showing various European countries under differ- 
ing conditions for a period of fifty years, would seem to bear out 
this statement. For still earlier periods the data collected by Euro- 
pean scholars such as Bodio, Gini, Lenhossék, and numerous others 


Sex-Ratios AT BrrTH FOR VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1876-1925 


TABLE I* 


Period England | Scotland | Belgium | Bulgaria | Finland | France 
576-1905... .....5. 103.5 105.0 104.5 107.5 105.3 104.4 
103.9 104.2 104.2 105.4 106.1 104.5 
a 104.8 105.3 105.4 107.2 106.1 105.4 
104.7 105.1 104.9 106.2 106.3 104.9 | 
Period Germany Italy Netherlands} Norway Sweden | Switzerland 
1876-1905......... 105.3 105.9 105.3 106.0 105.5 104.8 
105.5 105.6 105.1 106.0 106.1 103.6 
106.8 105.6T 105.9 105.9 105.8 104.9 
106.8 105.3 105.6 105.5 105.9 104.8 


*S. de Jastrzebski, Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 1929), XX, 419, 420. 


T 1916-19. 
TABLE II* 
Sex-RaTios AT BIRTH FOR THE BIRTH-REGISTRATION 
AREA IN THE UNITED STATES, 1915-27 

Year Sex-Ratio | Year Sex-Ratio 
105.7 105.7 
105.7 105.8 
105.9 | 


* Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, 


Part II (2927), p. 6. 


show a remarkable degree of sameness, varying around a norm of 


slightly over 105 males to 100 females at birth. 


For the birth-registration area of the United States the sex-ratio 
of live births is shown in Table II, beginning with 1915, the year of 
the establishment of the registration area. The mean sex-ratio for 
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the entire period of thirteen years, based on over twenty million live 
births, is 105.8. 

Thus it may be seen that the American data agree with European 
data. The first proposition in the present paper, therefore, is that 
for populations as a whole the sex-ratio at birth is a stable one, 
ranging from about 105 to 106 male births per 100 female births. 

So far as the actual physical determination of sex is concerned, 
physiologists have rather well established the fact that sex is de- 
termined at the moment of fertilization. Therefore, once concep- 
tion has taken place, the only change which can come about in the 
sex-ratio at birth must be brought about by a prenatal mortality 
which, moreover, must operate more heavily against one sex than 
the other.’ 

The second proposition set forth is that there is a sex differen- 
tial in prenatal mortality, males dying in greater number than fe- 
males. Evidence regarding this is to be found in the statistics on 
stillbirths and abortions. E. Bugnion presents a ratio of stillbirths 
of 131.9 males to 100 females. This was the average for the data 
on eleven £uropean nations from 1887 to 1891, obtained from L. 
Bodio’s study of the stillbirth data of these countries.* Based on 
Quetélet, Bugnion gives a sex-ratio of 133.5 for stillbirths.* Bodio 
presents an important list of sex-ratios of stillbirths for various 
European countries, ranging from 124.6 for Norway to 142.2 for 
France.’ One gathers from T. H. Morgan’s study® that a sex-ratio 
of stillbirths of approximately 130 is a roughly correct one. Daw- 


* For a recent physiological description of the facts in the case consult A. S. Parkes, 
“The Physiological Factors Governing the Proportions of the Sexes in Man,” Eugenics 
Review, XVII, 275-03. 

* Sex reversal in man takes place, if at all, with sufficient infrequency to be disre- 
garded for all practical purposes. 

* “Les cellules sexuelles et la détermination du sexe,” Bulletin de la société vaudoise 
des sciences naturelles, XLVI (1910), 301-2. 

* Ibid. 

* “Movimento della popolazione,” Cofronti internazionali (1895). The various sex- 
ratios for stillbirths were as follows: Austria, 132.1; Belgium, 132.0; Denmark, 132.0; 
France, 142.2; Germany, 128.3; Holland, 127.1; Hungary, 130.0; Italy, 131.1; Nor- 
way, 124.6; Sweden, 135.0; Switzerland, 135.0. 

* Heredity and Sex (New York, 1913), p. 230. 
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son estimates a still higher sex-ratio for stillbirths, 138 males per 
100 females.’ C. Diising arrived at a sex-ratio of over 128.° Elias 
Auerbach’s important study® shows a sex-ratio of 123.6. Charles 
Darwin, after Faye, states that there is a sex-ratio of stillbirths in 
several countries varying from 134.6 to 144.9.°° Walter Heape’s 
extended study of Cuban data** for the years 1904, 1905, and 1906 
resulted in obtaining for white stillbirths a ratio of 158.9, and for 
colored stillbirths a ratio of 144.5. (In the Cuban census stillbirths 
include those who die within twenty-four hours after birth.) Max 
Hirsch’s analysis of German data gave a stillbirth sex-ratio of 128 
for the year 1908, and a sex-ratio of 127 for the year 1909. He 
added that the preceding years gave similar results.*? He also 
noted that according to Bocura’s study of the clinic at Chroback 
the sex-ratio of stillbirths was 132.1.** C. J. and J. N. Lewis, after 
an examination of available data, assert that the sex-ratio for still- 
births is at least 120, rising as high as 170.** Simon Newcomb in 
his exhaustive study’ arrives at the same general conclusions as 
the foregoing writers. John B. Nichols in his study, based largely 
on French statistics, also arrives at the same general results.’* A. S. 
Parkes’s analysis of British data*’ reveals a sex-ratio of 133 still- 
born males per 100 females. Pitt-Rivers in a recent article’* states 

* The Causation of Sex (various edd.). The citation above is from the second edi- 
tion (1917), p. 106. 

* Das Geschlechtverhdltnis der Geburten in Preussen (Jena, 1890). 

°“TDas wahre Geschlechtverhiltnis des Menschen,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Ge- 
sellschaftsbiologie, IX (1912), 10-17. 

” The Descent of Man (2d ed., rev., 1874), p. 238. 

“«“The Proportions of the Sexes Produced by Whites and Coloured Peoples in 
Cuba,” Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (ser. B, 1909), CC, opp. 330. 

“Uber das Verhiltnis der Geschlechter,” Zentralblatt fiir Gyndkologie (Jahr- 
gang 37, 1913), No. 12, p. 420. 

* Tbid., p. 421. * Natality and Fecundity (London, 1906). 

*“A Statistical Inquiry into the Probability of Causes of the Production of Sex 
in Human Offspring,” Carnegie Institute of Washington Publications, No. 11 (1904). 

* <The Numerical Proportions of the Sexes at Birth,” American Anthropological 
Association Memoirs, I (1907), 247-300. 

7 “Some Aspects of Reproduction Considered in Relation to. Eugenics,” op. cit., 
XVI (1925), 571-94. 

“Sex-Ratios and Marriage,” ibid., XX XI (1929), 21-28. 
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that the sex-ratio of stillbirths in European countries lies between 
124 and 142. A study of Austrian data for 1895 and 1896 by Sieg- 
fried Rosenfeld’® revealed a stillbirth ratio of 130.1. Such are the 
conditions in various countries in regard to the sex-ratio of still- 
births. 

In 1918, and regularly since 1922, the United States Bureau of 
the Census has collected stillbirth data for the registration area in 
the United States. Table III presents the stillbirth sex-ratios for 
this period. For the more than 480,000 stillbirths whose sex was 


TABLE III* 


STILLBIRTH SEX-RATIOS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Year Sex-Ratio 
137.2 


determinable, recorded during the foregoing years, the mean ratio 
is 135.9. The essential agreement of American data with non- 
American data is apparent. There are no reasons for believing that 
possible inaccuracies in examining cases or in reporting cases, which 
probably existed, particularly in the early data, weighed more 
heavily upon one sex than upon the other. Hence it would appear 
quite conclusive that there is a differential sex mortality before 
birth, and that this operates more heavily upon the males in a ratio 
of approximately 135 males per 100 females for stillbirths. 

There is another line of evidence in this regard, moreover. A 
second type of prenatal mortality is abortion. M. E. Carvallo, from 
a study of Paris data, claims a sex-ratio of abortions up to the 
fourth month of 250.” This suspiciously high ratio is possibly due 

* “Die Sexualproportion in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1895 und 1896,” Wiener 
medizinische Blatter, Jahrgang, XXIII (1900), No. 40, p. 635. 


“La masculinité dans les naissances humaines,” Association francaise pour 
Pavancement des sciences, Compte rendu de la 41 session (Nimes, 1912), p. 145. 
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in part to mistakes in determining sex in early embryos, as Adolf 
Schultz properly points out. Schultz’s own study of the embryo- 
logical collection of the Carnegie Institution at Washington,” 
added to A. Rauber’s study of 57 fetuses,”* gives the rather low 
sex-ratio of 105.4. The low result may be attributed to the fact 
that only 647 fetuses were available, with no material determinable 
for the earliest months. Rauber’s sex-ratio, for only 57 cases, was 
159.** Auerbach’s study of abortions, based on the excellent Buda- 
pest data,” resulted in a sex-ratio of 156.4. This ratio is not only 
close to Rauber’s result but is similar to the figure arrived at by J. 
von KGrésy,”* who found a sex-ratio of 152.4 for 3,781 abortions. 

The evidence appears rather conclusive that there is a high sex- 
ratio for abortions, a higher rate even than that for stillbirths, in 
spite of the fact that stillbirth data in the past probably included a 
certain percentage of abortions. 

The third proposition set forth, therefore, is that the nearer the 
point of actual conception is approached, the higher is the sex-ratio 
of mortality. In the European records abortions are for the earlier 
months of pregnancy; stillbirths, where correctly given as such, are 
for the last months. Auerbach’s study, previously referred to, gave 
the following sex-ratio of abortions, according to month of preg- 
nancy: 

Fourth month, 229 males per 100 females, for 157 cases 
Fifth month, 163 males per 100 females, for 808 cases 


Sixth month, 116 males per 100 females, for 622 cases 
Seventh month, 116 males per 100 females, for 518 cases?? 


Proceeding to calculations on the basis of these results, he arrived 
at the probably too-high sex-ratios of 322 for the abortions of the 

™ “Studies in the Sex Ratio of Man,” Biological Bulletin, XXXIV (1918), 264. 
Data for the United States analyzed below corroborate Auerbach, however. 

* Ibid., p. 263. 

* Der Uberschuss an Knabengeburten und seine biologische Bedeutung (Leipzig, 
1900). 


* Schultz, op. cit., p. 263. See Rauber’s statements in the conclusions to his book 
cited above. 


* Op. cit., p. 10. 
* Die Sterblichkeit der Hauptstadt Budapest (Berlin, 1908), pp. 8—18. 
* Op. cit. 
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third month and of 452 for the second month. Schultz’s material 
by months gave the following results: 
Third month, 123.7 males per 100 females 


Fourth month, 110.5 males per 100 females 
Fifth month, 108.1 males per 100 females?® 


This is a much lower ratio, based on a relatively small sample. The 
higher trend, as the earlier months are approached, is apparent, 
however. 

Data are available from the registration area of the United 
States which throw light upon the general subject. Table IV records 
the stillbirths, by sex, according to the period of uterogestation,” 
for the years 1922-27, inclusive. 

In Table IV the earliest category is “under four months.” The 
data are too few to separate by months. For this period the sex- 
ratio, large as it is, is probably conservative. The data point to the 
fact that the earliest months have the largest sex-ratio of mortality. 
Since comparatively few of these cases are reported for the first 
month or two, this operates to reduce the resultant sex-ratio. United 
States data, when analyzed as in Table IV, reveal two interesting 
facts. The sex-ratio of mortality of fetuses declines steadily to the 
seventh month of intrauterine existence then rises as the period of 
labor approaches. 

European data show that the sex-ratio of prenatal mortality rises 
as the actual period of conception is approached. The present com- 
parative study, based on the reliable data secured from selected 
areas of the United States, leads to the same conclusion, except for 
the fact that as the actual period of labor is approached the lower- 
ing of the sex-ratio of prenatal mortality ceases, being replaced 
conversely with a higher sex-ratio in the last months before birth. 

The following conclusion, based on the preceding analyses of va- 
rious data, presents itself. Instead of a sex-ratio of 105+ males 
per 100 females, as at birth, there is actually conceived a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of males than females. 


* Op. cit., p. 263. 


* In the United States registration area the term “stillbirth” includes all deaths 
prior to or at birth. It is comparable to European data for abortions plus stillbirths. 
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Various European investigators have made scientific estimates 
of the sex-ratio at conception, based on their own studies or on com- 
parative studies. Bernouli*® estimated a sex-ratio at conception of 
108.2, which appears quite conservative. Schultz* calculated a 


TABLE IV* 


SEx-RATIOS OF STILLBIRTHS ACCORDING TO PERIOD OF UTERO- 
GESTATION, SELECTED AREAS IN UNITED STATES 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1922-27 


Period of Uterogestation | 
1,220 320 370.8 
oa 2,247 1,098 204.6 
9 months and over............... 26,797 19,396 138.2 


* Computed from data obtained from Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality 
Statistics (1922), p. 40; ibid. (1923), p. 26; ibid. (1924), p. 31; ibid., Part I (1925), p. 42; ibid. (1926), p. 44; 
ibid. (1927), D. 45. 

+ Computation of the probable error cannot be reliably made on the basis of the sex-ratio. To obtain 
the errors it is necessary to throw the data into percentages, a method which is less valuable for presentation 
purposes than the sex-ratio. Probable errors have been computed, however, according to the formula 
PE =.6745 V mf/N, where m andf are percentages and N the number of cases, though they are not included 
in the tabular presentation of data. In Table IV the difference between each pair of items ranges from 3.4 to 
13.0 times the probable error of the difference, indicating that a significant difference actually occurs in 
sex-ratio. Only in the case of the stillbirth sex-ratios for the seventh and eighth months is the difference 
insignificant, it being only 1.6 times the probable error of the difference. When the probable error is twice 
the difference, it is probably significant; while if it is more than 3 times the probable error, it is almost cer- 
tainly significant. The percentages for Table IV together with the computed errors follow: 


No. Period of Percentage Probable Difference — 
Stillbirths Males Error Difference 
Under 4 months 78.76 +.70 (1 and 2) 11.59 + .89 
4 months 67.17 .55 (2and 3) 7.64 .68 
5 months 59.53 -41 (3 and 4) 3.78 -53 
6 months 55.75 -34 (4 and 5) 1.52 
7 months 54.23 .30 (sand6)  .69 -42 
8 months 54.92 .29 (6and 7) 3.09 + .33 
9 months and over 58.01 + .16 


For further discussion of the calculation of the probable error of the sex-ratio consult G. Udny Yule, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (8th ed.; London, 1927), p. 262; Raymond Pearl, Introduction to 
Medical Biometry and Statistics (Philadelphia, 1923), p. 214; A. S. Parkes, “The Frequencies of Sex Com-. 
binations in Human Families,” Eugenics Review, XVI (1924), 213. 


sex-ratio of 108.47. Ernst Jendrassik arrived at a sex-ratio of “at 
least 108.7,”** on the basis of statistics collected by Bodio. M. von 


* Quoted by Rauber, of. cit., pp. 211-12. * Op. cit., pp. 264, 265. 

“(ber die Frage des Knabengeburten—Uberschusses und iiber andere Heredi- 
tatsprobleme,” Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift (Jahrgang, XXVII), No. 38, 
Pp. 1729-32. 
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Lenhossék** computed a ratio of 111 at conception. Carvallo* con- 
cluded that for France the sex-ratio at conception must be raised 
from 104 (at birth) to 113. Parkes, projecting a curve backward, 
comes to the conclusion that the sex-ratio of mortality for the first 
three months of gestation ranges from 166 to 168 per cent.** His 
projection of the curve is faulty, owing to the fact that he infers a 
constantly reduced sex-ratio from conception to the end of the first 
year of life. As may be seen from American data presented above, 
‘the months immediately previous to birth are more hazardous for 

males than intermediate months. This probably holds true for 
English data. Nevertheless, his general result is valid. Auerbach** 
computed a primary sex-ratio of 116.4 on the basis of his extensive 
data, but adds that if corrections were made, the truer result would 
be somewhat more than 125 males produced per 100 females. The 
analysis of American data leads to the conclusion that a primary 
sex-ratio of 110-20 males produced per 100 females is the range 
wherein human production probably lies. In the nature of the case, 
a more precise statement would not be warranted.** However, the 
various studies in diverse places corroborate one another so that it 
is believed that a significantly higher sex-ratio exists at conception 
than is prevalent at birth. 

It is considered, therefore, that the following conclusions are 
thus far warranted: 

1. The sex-ratio at birth, for large groups, averages somewhat 
over 105 males per 100 females. 


* Das Problem der geschlechtsbestimmenden Ursachen (Jena, 1903). See especial- 
ly pp. 62, 63. Jendrassik’s discussion of this may be found in the preceding reference. 


* Op. cit., p. 146. 

*“The Physiological Factors Governing the Proportions of the Sexes in Man,” 
op. cit., XVII (1925), 283, 284. 

* Op. cit. 


* It is safe to assume that stillbirths and abortions are incompletely reported. Since 
the stillbirth and abortion sex-ratio is not only significantly higher than the sex-ratio 
at birth but also rises as the point of conception is approached, inadequacies in re- 
ports, particularly in the early months, will materially lower any primary sex-ratio 
based on actual returns. Hence, the true primary sex-ratios are undoubtedly higher 
than would appear from a survey of the existing data. 
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2. The sex-ratio at conception would appear to be at least 110 
males per 100 females, with a probability of a higher ratio. 

3. The difference between the sex-ratio at conception and at 
birth is due to a differential prenatal mortality rate, bearing more 
heavily upon the male fetus than upon the female fetus. 

On the basis of these conclusions it may be stated that the sex- 
ratio at birth is a function of the sex-ratio at conception, and the 
sex-ratio of intrauterine mortality. Hence any factors which oper- 
ate to diminish prenatal mortality tend to raise the sex-ratio at 
birth. 

To test this hypothesis, data may now be examined in order to 
determine whether there are existing differences in either prenatal 
sex-ratios or sex-ratios at birth for various social groups. Signifi- 
cant differences among such social classes would tend to substan- 
tiate the tentative conclusion stated above. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WHITE AND COLORED GROUPS 


Heape’s comparative study of white and colored peoples in 
Cuba* resulted in a sex-ratio at birth of 108.42 for the whites, as 
compared with a ratio of 101.12 for colored. Jastrzebski*® states 
that the sex-ratio for whites is 105.4 while for colored it is 101.6 in 
the Cape Colony. J. B. Nichols*° finds a sex-ratio of 106.2 for whites 
and 103.0 for colored peoples, based on data from Colombia. 

Comparable data for the registration area in the United States 
are available. From the years 1918-27, inclusive, the sex-ratio at 
birth for Negroes is significantly lower than that of whites. Since 
the Negro group is still largely a rural one, comparisons between 
these groups are made for rural environment and urban environ- 
ment separately. It is possible to refine the white group into native 
white of native parentage, with a resulting gain in homogeneity. 
The results are as shown in Table V. There are, in every case, sig- 
nificantly higher sex-ratios for native whites of native parentage 
than for the Negro groups. This is true in both urban and rural 


* Op. cit. (esp. pp. 288, 290, and opp. p. 330). 
*® Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 1929), XX, 410. ” Ob. cit. 
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divisions.** The racial theorist would claim that these data show 
inherent racial differences. On the basis of social conditions of the 
Negro group, affected by comparative poverty and social and cul- 
tural maladjustments, it is more reasonable to ascribe the lower 
sex-ratio at birth of Negroes to the greater physical handicap of 
the less sociclly favored Negro mother. It is noteworthy that for 


TABLE V* 


Sex-RATIO AT BirTH FOR NEGRO AND NATIVE WHITE OF NATIVE PARENTAGE 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO URBAN AND RURAL Drvisions, UNITED 
STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 1918-27 


URBAN RuRAL 
YEAR Native White Native White 

Negro of Native Negro of Native 

Parentage Parentage 

102.0 106.7 103.8 106.2 
102.4 106.6 104.9 105.6 
101.0 105.3 103.0 106.4 
101.9 105.5 104.0 106.7 


* Computed from data given in Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, 
Part I (1927), p. 72; ibid. (1926), p. 86; ibid. (1925), p. 83; ibid. (1924), p. 128; ibid. (1923), p. 114; ibid. 
(1922), p. 153; tbid. (1921), p. 127; ibid. (1920), p. 121; ibid. (1919), p. 119; ibid. (1918), p. 123. 

For the,entire ten-year period, the total percentages of males were as follows: 


Urban: 
Native white of native parentage .................4+. 51.49+ .02 

Rural: 
Native white of native §1.51+.01 


For urban areas the difference is .89+ .05; for rural areas .53+.04. These differences are highly significant. 


these ten years, the crude birth-rate figures for Negroes are sig- 
nificantly higher than for whites, a condition making for an en- 
vironment favoring a higher intrauterine mortality for Negroes. 
The crude rates for stillbirths (computed as the number of still- 


“ Unfortunately, the census classification follows the original classification for these 
data, cities of over 10,000 being classed as urban, with all population aggregates below 
10,000 classed as rural. This classification, however, may be regarded in the light of 
a working classification, not completely satisfactory, but desirable where it seems 
advisable to divide the total data into urban and non-urban categories for more ade- 
quate comparison. 
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births per hundred births) is more than twice as high for Negroes 
as for whites.** The crude data for illegitimacy ratios (computed 
as the ratio of illegitimate to total births) show on the surface a 
rate eight times higher for Negroes than for whites.** This is hardly 
fair to the Negro group, owing to a greater probability that social 
pressure may lead to a greater falsification in returning illegitimate 
births among the whites. This would not, however, operate to 
bridge the gap between the two groups. The effect of higher birth- 
rates and stillbirths, together with illegitimate births, are symp- 
tomatic of a social environment which would tend to produce an 
environment more unfavorable to the expectant mother, and hence 
to the unborn child. Since, as the study has shown, prenatal mor- 
tality is heavier for the male, the various factors would help to 
produce a lower sex-ratio for Negroes at birth, as compared with 
whites. 


COMPARISON OF THE SEX-RATIOS OF BIRTHS OF NATIVE-BORN 
WHITES: (@) WHEN BOTH PARENTS ARE FOREIGN-BORN; 
(6) WHEN BOTH PARENTS ARE NATIVE-BORN 


For the country as a whole, the native-born white has a higher 
socio-economic and educational status than the foreign-born white. 
The high infant mortality rates of children of foreign-born moth- 
ers has been noted in the various investigations made by the United 
States Children’s Bureau.** These latter studies have noted the 
relationship between lower social status and higher infant mortality 
rates for both these groups. Since additional data are available, 
the general hypothesis may again be tested. When the sex-ratios 
are computed for native whites of foreign-born parentage, the 
comparative data shown in Table VI result. The general result is 
apparent. The sex-ratio at birth rises with the socially, econom- 
ically, and educationally higher groups. It would seem more valid 
to ascribe the difference to differentials in environing factors than 
to innate differences. 


“ See census volumes cited above, Part II (1927), p. 38; Part II (1925), p. 36. 
“ Volumes cited above, Part II (1927), p. 25; Part II (1925), p. 25. 


“For an excellent summary article of the various studies see Robert M. Wood- 
bury, “Infant Mortality Studies of the Children’s Bureau,” Publications of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, XVI (1918), 30-53. 
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THE SEX-RATIO AT BIRTH AMONG THE JEWS 


The high sex-ratio at birth among the Jews has been noted by 
many investigators. Charles Darwin, for example, states: 

It is a singular fact that with Jews the proportion of male births is decidedly 
larger than with Christians: thus in Prussia the proportion is as 113, in Breslau 


as 114, and in Livonia as 120 to 100; the Christian births in these countries 
being the same as usual, for instance, in Livonia as 104 to roo. *® 


Other investigators arrive at the same general results. Carlberg and 
Lenhossék obtained a rate of 139.8 for Livonia,** while von Fircks 


TABLE VI* 


SEx-RATIOS AT BIRTH OF WHITES ACCORDING TO NATIVITY 
OF PARENTS, UNITED STATES REGISTRATION 


AREA, 1918-27 
Sex-Ratio at BrrtH 
YEAR Native Whites | Native Whites 

of Native of Foreign 

Parentage Parentage 
105.8 105.9 


* Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Sta- 
listics, Part I (1927), p. 72; ibid., Part I (1925), p. 86; ibid., Part I 
(1925), p. 83; ibid. (1924), p. 128; ibid. (1923), p. 114; ibid. (1922), p- 
153; tbid. (1921), p. 127; tbid. (1920), p. 121; ibtd (1929), p. 119; ibid. 
(1918), p. 123. 

For the entire ten years the percentages of native white males of 
native parentage is 51.50+.01. The percentage of native white males of 
foreign parentage is 51.29+.02. The difference between these percentages — 
is .21+.02, or ro times its probable error. 


with a ratio of 107.2 in Prussia, von Bergmann with a ratio of 108.4 


in Posen, and Jacobs with a ratio of 138 in Austria show the high 
ratio for Jewish births.*’ Various other writers come to the same 


© Op. cit., pp. 237, 238. “ Lenhossék, op. cit. 


“Tam indebted to A. S. Parkes for these latter data. See his article, “The Physio- 
logical Factors Governing the Proportion of the Sexes in Man,” op. cit., XVIII, esp. 
p. 286. 
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conclusion. Siegfried Rosenfeld’s analysis of the leading religious 
sects of Austria is of importance. Of the five leading religious 
groups** in Austria the Jewish sex-ratio of births was the highest, 
112.4, while the next in order, the Greek Oriental group, had a ratio 
of 106.9.*° 

All investigators and other commentators agree that the folk- 
ways of the Jewish people prescribe great care of pregnant women. 
Moreover, the low degree of sexual promiscuity and, as a partial 
resultant, small percentage of illegitimacy must be accounted im- 
portant factors. The prenatal mortality is lessened, therefore, and 
the resultant sex-ratio at birth is higher among Jews than among 
non-Jewish peoples in the same general localities. 


TABLE VII* 
BirtHs BY SEX—URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 
MALES PER 100 FEMALES 
CouNTRY 

Urban Rural 
1912-16 104.4 106.8 
1912-16 103.7 107.5 
1906-8 102.3 103.3 


* Jastrzebski, op. cit., p. 419. 


URBAN AND RURAL COMPARISONS 


Some variation in the sex-ratio according to urban and rural en- 
vironments may be expected. For non-American data Table VII 
is to the point. The differences are not particularly startling, but 
owing to the large number of cases involved they are statistically 
significant. Owing to the fact that the United States Census Bu- 
reau classifies under rural environment all cities up to ten thousand 
population, direct comparisons between these divisions for Amer- 
ican data are not valid and therefore are not presented. The results 


“ Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Evangelical, Greek Oriental, Jewish. 


““Die Sexualproportion in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1895 und 1896,” Wiener 
medizinische Blatter (Jahrgang, XXIII, 1909), No. 40, p. 635. 
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of the European data appear warranted and hence are included. 
In the less favorable urban areas the sex-ratios at birth are lower 
than those in the corresponding rural areas. 


ABORTIONS 


In the earlier part of the study the tremendously high proportion 
of male fetuses as compared with female fetuses was pointed out. 
Undoubtedly an important percentage of these abortions is either 
purposely induced or accidentally caused by some environmental 
factor. A certain proportion is in all probability due to conceptions 
taking place outside or previous to the marriage relationship. The 
desire to prevent such births, a phenomenon well known to social 
agencies, is also a factor of some importance in causing abortion 
which operates more heavily on the male than on the female fetus. 
Among married women abortion is also utilized as an available 
means of birth control. As has been shown, the sex-ratio is much 
higher for abortions than for live births. It is maintained that the 
social factors operating to increase the number of abortions are 
determining factors in producing the lowered sex-ratio of births. 


ILLEGITIMACY 


In illegitimate births there is once more an undoubted social 
factor. Where mores such as exist in the United States in regard to 
illegitimate birth operate, the unwed expectant mother is in a so- 
cial environment hardly conducive to as favorable a chance for 
survival of the child as is the pregnant married woman. There are 
several lines of evidence here. Heape’s study of Cuban data®™ gave 
a sex-ratio for whites of 107.78 for legitimate births as compared 
with a sex-ratio of 104.4 for illegitimate births. For colored, the 
sex-ratio for legitimate births was 107.67, for illegitimate births 
100.4. Jastrzebski’s careful analysis of European data™ leads him 
to the conclusion that, with some exceptions, there are on the aver- 
age higher masculine ratios for legitimate than for illegitimate 
births in Europe. 

Data are available once more in regard to the United States. 

” Op. cit., pp. 288, 290, 330. 

™ “Sex Ratio at Birth,” Eugenics Review, XI (1919), 11, 16. 
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The sex-ratios for illegitimate births for the years 1923-27 are 
shown in Table VIII. Except for 1926, the sex-ratios of illegiti- 
mates are considerably lower than the sex-ratios of legitimate 
births.°? While the illegitimacy data are not complete, and while 
illegitimacy may not necessarily be a factor operating adversely 
to the survival of the unborn child, nevertheless it is believed by 
competent investigators that such is the case. The foregoing re- 
sults roughly attest to this conclusion. In other words, the social 
situation operates indirectly to reduce the sex-ratio of illegitimate 
births. 
TABLE VIII* 


SEx-RaTiI0, ILLEGITIMATE AND LEGITIMATE BIRTHS, 
UNITED STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 


1923-27 
Sex-Ratio 
YEAR 
Illegitimate Legitimate 
Births irths 
104.1 107.1 


* Computed from data obtained from Bureau of the Census, Birth, 
— and Infant Mortality Statistics, Part II (1927), p. 25; ibid. 
1925), DP. 25. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSES 


R. C. Punnett, in a study of London, analyzed the sex-ratio at 
birth according to economic classes.’ Dividing the population into 
three groups according to economic status, he found that the pro- 
portion of males to females born was lowest in the poorest portion, 
highest in the wealthiest portion, and intermediate in the middle 
division. Moreover, the proportion of males was highest in an 
analysis of births taken from Burke’s peerage, a group which may 

The percentage of illegitimate males for the five year period is 51.20 + .07, for 
legitimate males 51.48 + .o1. The difference is .22 + .08. In the year 1926 the ap- 


parently higher ratio of illegitimate males is insignificant when measured in terms of 
the probable error. 


* “On Nutrition and Sex-Determination in Man,” Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, XII (1902-4), 262-76. See particularly p. 276. 
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be assumed to be above the average in the ability to provide an 
adequate socio-economic environment for the mother, and directly 
affecting her ability more frequently to bring the fetus to “birth.” 
Conrad in Halle found a stillbirth ratio of 5 per cent among labor- 
ers, as compared with a stillbirth ratio of 2.1 per cent among upper 
classes.°* V. Stuart in Holland found a stillbirth ratio of 3.16 per 
cent among the poor, as compared with a stillbirth ratio of 2.50 per 
cent among the rich.” The connection between greater propor- 
tions of stillbirths and lower percentages of males born has been 
previously shown in the present paper. These results bear out the 
position that there is a relationship between advantageous social 
factors and a higher sex-ratio at birth. 

Viewing the results secured, one is led to the conclusion that so- 
cial factors affect such a biological phenomenon as the proportion 
of sexes produced at birth. The caution should be inserted that 
these social factors do not play a sex-determining réle, but rather a 
sex-eliminating role. The study is drawn from diverse sources. 
The data have been attacked from various angles. The results 


achieved corroborate one another. The general hypothesis is that: 


inferior social conditions affect the unborn fetus, operating by di- 
rectly affecting the mother’s ability to provide the necessary con- 
ditions of life. This appears to be substantiated by the data pre- 
sented. 


The conclusion is therefore set forth that there is a definite rela-: 


tionship between the sex-ratio at birth and the type of social class. 
It is maintained that a “higher” social group would have a higher 
percentage of males born than would a “lower” social group, both 
groups being of course within the same general culture. A group of 
families who are educationally, economically, and socially above 
the average could be utilized to test the hypothesis. 

Data pertinent to the hypothesis are available, being secured 
from genealogical records published in the three volumes on de- 
scendants of early American families.°* The families are not only 

“ Quoted in A. Schultz, of. cit., p. 269. 

* Ibid., p. 269. 


“F. A. Virkus (ed.), The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy (Chi- 
cago, 1925, 1926, 1928), Vols. I, II, and III. 
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relatively homogeneous, but they are, more importantly still, the 
type of select group needed for a testing of the general hypothesis, 


>» As evinced by the data, the families listed form a group econom- 


ically, socially, and educationally superior to the general average 
of the population. Moreover, since on the whole the best-known 
families have been culled from the still larger group of descendants 
of early Americans, greater selectivity of the group probably re- 
sults. The present generation only was utilized with a resultant 
greater accuracy of the data.’ There are over 8,600 families of 
the present generation listed in the first three volumes. Of these, 
5,466 families were selected as being completed families. The cri- 
teria for completed families were, in addition to death of either 
parent, or divorce, such objective factors as forty-five years for 
age of mother, or nine or ten years’ childlessness (depending on 
age of mother). Certain duplications of genealogies were elim- 
inated. Probably a few duplications occur, but amounting to an 
insignificant fraction of 1 per cent, they are statistically unim- 
portant. 

In the 5,466 completed families, 15,763 children were recorded 
as being born alive. Of these 8,329 were males; 7,434 were females. 
The sex-ratio is 112.0. Obviously, the difference between the sex- 
ratio arrived at here and the usual sex-ratio of 105—6 males per 100 
females is important. 

It is believed that a large part of the explanation has already been 
pointed out and that, in a group of this sort, a high sex-ratio of 
births is to be expected if the previous arguments hold. 

The data were tabulated according to number of children born 
in each completed family, with the results shown in Table IX. The 
number of families having five, six, or more children were too few 
to be utilized separately, and were combined into the one category. 

The very high sex-ratio for the one- and two-child families is 
apparent. The three- and four-child families form a middle group- 
ing. The sex-ratio of these families is not so high as that of the 
smaller families, yet it is in each case significantly higher than the 

* Since the great bulk of the names listed are for men, the preceding generation 


would furnish a spuriously high proportion of males. When their children only are 
taken, this source of error is eliminated. 
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sex-ratio for the average American family. For the largest group- 
ing, the sex-ratio drops to 106.2, a ratio somewhat higher than that 
of the general American population over a period of years. Im gen- 
eral, then, as the size of the family increases, the “normal” sex- 
ratio is approached by the socially selected group under considera- 
tion. 

In a previous study the correlations for size of family and va- 
rious social factors were analyzed.** One result secured was that,} 


TABLE IX* 


Sex-RATIO AT BIRTH ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN PER FAMILY 


Number of Children | Sex-Ratio 

1,463 1,604 1,322 121.3 
794 2,431 2,201 106.2 
x 5,466 8,329 7,434 112.0 


* The real significance of the variations in the percent of males is seen best when the one- and two- 
child families are combined and when the three- and four-child families are combined. For the former the 
percentage of male births is 54.57+.53, and for the latter 52.74.40. The percentage of males for five or 
more children is 51.48+.49. The difference between one- and two-child families and three- and four-child 
families is 1.83+ .66. The difference between three- and four-child families and families of five or more is 
1.26+ .64. The difference between one- and two-child families and families of five or more is 3.09+ .72. 


with objectively better social, economic, and educational surround- 
ings, the size of family decreased. This conclusion, plus the gen- 
eral hypothesis underlying the present study, leads one to expect a 
higher masculinity at birth for smaller families than for larger 
families. The data confirm this general hypothesis. It is main- 
tained that the significantly high average sex-ratio at birth for the 
group studied, and particularly of the smaller families, is bound up 
with more desirable social conditions favoring the mother.* 

The preconceptual stage and particularly the prenatal stages 
form opportunities for affecting the capacity of the mother to pro- 

* Sanford Winston, “The Relation of Certain Social Factors to Fertility,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1930), 753-64. 


“A possibly important factor unmentioned specifically in this paper is that of 
birth control. This factor is being investigated statistically at present by the writer, 
the results to be published in a forthcoming article. 
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vide properly for the fetus. Aside from various infections, unfavor- 
able toxic conditions due to such factors as undernutrition, over- 
strain, excessive fatigue, and nerve depletion,” to mention merely 
the less debatable factors, definitely offer environmental hazards. 
The great danger period immediately preceding and during birth 
operates as a stage as well as the preconceptual and intrauterine 
stage. The resulting heavy loss of male fetuses was brought out in 
the registration-area data analyzed previously. The exact relation- 
ship here is not entirely determinable, although the action of the 
environmental stresses undoubtedly affects the ability of both the 
mother and the unborn organism to pass the test of birth. In the 
life-process before birth, the males succumb more quickly. Whether 
because of the greater fragility of the male fetus, or because of the 
greater demands upon the mother, or both combined, the better 
the conditions surrounding the unborn child, the greater the 
chances of survival until birth, and hence the greater the proportion 
of males at birth. On the whole, it is true that the families forming 
a group such as the one selected for study should have, on the av- 
erage, conditions decidedly more free from unfavorable factors than 
do families forming the content of the general population. 

One last point remains. The reader may justly query as to 
whether there might be some inheritance factor tending to raise 
the percentage of masculinity in the selected group studied. S. 
Newcomb,” F. A. Woods,” and D. Heron® have made investiga- 
tions into the probability of the inheritance of the sex-ratio. These 
investigators, using statistical techniques, following three different 
methods, confirm one another in the conclusion that there is no 
sensible inheritance of sex. 

In summary, it is believed that the results of the present investi- 
gation allow the following conclusion. The sex-ratio of man at 

® An enormous amount of experimental material is rapidly accumulating in this 
field, and is so generally accepted that specific quotation seems unnecessary. See L. L. 


Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (New York, 1926), pp. 99-101, for gen- 
eral statements along this line. 


Op. cit. 
* “The Non-inheritance of Sex in Man,” Biometrika, V (1906), 73-78. 
* “On the Inheritance of the Sex-Ratio,” ibid., pp. 78-85. 
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birth is a resultant of the sex-ratio at conception, such sex-ratio 
constantly being reduced by a prenatal mortality which bears more 
heavily upon the male than upon the female fetus. This mortality 
is importantly affected by social factors which operate indirectly | 
through affecting the mother’s ability to provide the necessary opti- 
mum conditions for survival. 

If the conclusions are true, it would appear justified to posit the 
statement that when and if human culture reaches a plane which 
provides an optimum environment for the expectant mother, not 
only will a much higher percentage of conceived fetuses achieve 
birth, but also it would appear correct to state that the sex-ratio at 
birth would be altered in the direction of a greater percentage of 
masculinity. Certainly it is conservative to state that the social 
factors discussed in the present paper are factors operating toward 
this end. 


DIFFERENTIAL AGE AT MARRIAGE ACCORDING 
TO SOCIAL CLASS* 


FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 


This study is based on records obtained from the 1910 census schedules concern- 
ing age, duration of marriage, and occupation of husband, for urban and rural women 
of native white parentage. The women are grouped into six urban and three rural 
classes on the basis of the husband’s occupation. Because of certain limitations of the 
data the study is confined to the 17,876 women who married between 1900 and 1905. 
Analysis of the age at marriage distributions for these women leads to the following 
conclusions: (1) the women of the urban population married later than those of the 
rural, but the women of the three “lowest” urban classes married earlier than those 
of the “highest” rural class; (2) for both the urban and the rural classes age at mar- 
riage increases with “rising” social status, and the increase is largest between the 
classes differing most in social status; (3) the age at marriage for certain classes is 
lower than that of the most nearly comparable English classes; (4) the direct relation 
of age at marriage and social status accounts in part for the inverse relation between 
the fertility and social status of the classes. 


The age at which the women of the various social classes marry 
plays an important part in determining the rate of reproduction of 
those classes and is therefore a factor in determining the social and 
biological heritage of our future population. An advanced age at 
marriage not only shortens the “exposure to risk” of child-bearing, 
but limits that exposure to the less fertile years of the reproductive 
period. It may also influence the rate of reproduction by affecting 
the infant mortality, for, as the English report on “Fertility of 
Marriage’”’ found, “. . . . when the effects of varying social sta- 
tus and size of family have been as far as possible eliminated the 
relation of child mortality to mother’s marriage age is broadly one 
of simple increase of mortality with increase of age.” Quite apart 
from its influence on the size of the individual family, postponement 

*From the Research Division of the Milbank Memorial Fund. This is the second 
paper which deals with the factors affecting the fertility of the urban and rural social 
classes in 1910. The first, “Differential Fertility according to Social Class,” by Syden- 


stricker and Notestein, appeared in the Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for March, 1930. 


* Census of England and Wales (1911), XIII, Part II, lix. 
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of marriage may lower the rate of reproduction of the class by 
lengthening the span between generations. 

Age at marriage is important from many other points of view. Do 
the social classes differ in the proportion of marriages which take 
place on the verge of maturity, or years later after the habits of sin- 
gle life are well established; before an adequate preparation has 
been made for the economic maintenance of the family, or after the 
material necessities of life seem assured? Whatever the influence of 
these factors may be—and they doubtless affect the health, educa- 
tion, and character of the members of the family—it is obviously 
important that the facts concerning the age at marriage of the social 
classes should be known as precisely as possible. 

In this country studies of age at marriage based on official data 
have, of necessity, been limited to a consideration of various nativ- 
ity and racial groups and to studies of various areas.* The lack of 
official data which are applicable to a study of age at marriage of the 
social classes has been overcome to some extent by private investiga- 
tions of selected groups, such as the families of college students and 
graduates, clergymen, and men of science.‘ Since such studies fur- 
nish the only information we have, their value cannot be overesti- 
mated; but either they fall short of giving information concerning 
the difference between the social classes because they are limited to 
selected groups of relatively “high” social status, or their results are 
somewhat open to question because of the small number of mar- 
riages for which data were obtained. 

In England, as in the United States, there are no registration sta- 
tistics of marriage which separate the social classes; however, the 
ages at marriage of the entire population were obtained at the census 
of 1911 by subtracting the duration of the “present marriage” from 


*E.g., E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relation- 
ships; Increase of Population in the United States, 1910-1920, Census Mono. I; Im- 
migrants and Their Children, 1920, Census Mono. VII. 


*E.g., Mary Roberts Smith, “Statistics of College and Non-college Women,” Amer- 
ican Statistical Association Publications, Vol. VII, Nos. 49, 50 (1900); R. E. Baber 
and E. A. Ross, Changes in the Size of the American Family; “The Birth Rate of 
Methodist Clergymen,” by the editor, Journal of Heredity, Vol. VIII; and J. M. Cat- 
tell, “Families of American Men of Science,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. IV. 
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age at the census. These distributions are given for each social class 
in the report on “Fertility of Marriage.’ 

Data similar to those on which the English study was based were 
collected in this country at the census of 1910, but were never tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of the Census. In the course of its population 
studies the Research Division of the Milbank Memorial Fund has 
tabulated samples of these returns for each of the broad social 
classes in urban and rural districts of the northern part of the United 
States. Altogether data have been collected for about a hundred 
thousand married women of native white parentage. The first re- 
port® based on this tabulation dealt with the fertility of the broad 
social classes. In the present article these data are used in a study of 
age at marriage within different social classes by way of providing 
the background for a later study of the birth-rates of various age- 
at-marriage groups in each social class. 


DATA EMPLOYED 


As the data and the methods by which they were obtained have 
been completely described elsewhere,’ no more than a summary 
statement is presented here. The women of this study are of native 
white parentage, and at the time of the census of 1910 they were liv- 
ing with their husbands, who were of like parentage. Neither the 
women nor their husbands had been married more than once. Two 
samples were taken, one for an urban and the other for a rural popu- 
lation of the northern part of the United States. The urban sample, 
comprising data for 59,149 married women, was drawn from the 
thirty-three cities which had, in 1910, populations of between one 
and five hundred thousand; and that for the rural territory, com- 
posed of data for 43,352 married women, was taken from the un- 
incorporated parts of seventy-four neighboring counties. All occu- 
pational classes are represented in the urban data, but those for the 
rural sample include only the wives of farm owners, farm renters, 
and farm laborers. The age at the census, the years married, and 
the occupation of the husband were among the items tabulated for 
each of the women in these samples. 


* Op. cit. ° “1Nifferential Fertility according to Social Class,” op. cit. * [bid. 
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Although age at marriage is not given directly in the census re- 
turns, it can be obtained by subtracting the number of years mar- 
ried from the census age. Since the census enumerators were in- 
structed to report both of these items in terms of completed years, 
the age at marriage obtained as a remainder is the central age of a 
two-year span. For example, the women who appear as married at 


CHART I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY SINGLE YEARS OF AGE FOR THE MARRIED 
WoMEN IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


I- 
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twenty years of age include, on the one hand, those who were pre- 
cisely thirty years of age and who had been married almost eleven 
years, and, on the other hand, those who were almost thirty-one and 
who had been married exactly ten years. It seems unlikely that the 
use of this central age has any significant influence on the distribu- 
tions. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


The limitations of age-at-marriage data thus derived are best seen 
from an examination of the manner in which the basic data for age 
and years married were reported. The relative importance of con- 
centrations on certain ages may be seen in Chart I, which gives the 
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percentage age distributions of women in the urban and rural sam- 
ples. The concentrations on ages which are multiples of 10 are 
roughly measured in Table I by the per cent excess of these fre- 
quencies over the average of the two adjacent frequencies. There 
is a marked concentration at each multiple of 10 which, with one ex- 
ception, is larger in the urban than in the rural data. Substantial 
though smaller concentrations also occur at most of the odd multi- 
ples of 5, and these, like those at the even multiples, are generally 


TABLE I 


Per CENT EXCESS OVER THE AVERAGE OF THE Two ADJACENT FREQUENCIES FOR 
Eacu AGE AND YEARS MARRIED WuicH Is A MULTIPLE OF 10 
(Urban and Rural Areas) 


AGE at CENSUS | DvuRATION OF MARRIAGE 
Per Cent Excess Per Cent Excess 
over Average of the Two over Average of the Two 
Adjacent Frequencies Adjacent Frequencies 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
9 5 3 


larger for the urban than for the rural population. The remaining 
concentrations are smaller and occur most frequently at ages ending 
in 2 and 8, that is, at the even ages farthest removed from a multiple 
of 5. The existence of these concentrations indicates a lack of pre- 
cision in the calculated ages at marriage. 

It is possible that the accuracy with which ages were reported was 
also influenced by a tendency on the part of women to understate 
their ages. No direct evidence of this appears in the data, although 
perhaps it may be inferred from the fact that a number of cases had 
to be thrown out because the calculated age at marriage was impos- 
sibly young. Undoubtedly many of these cases arose because of the 
carelessness or ignorance of the persons giving information to the 
enumerator. It seems probable, however, that some women inten- 
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tionally understated their ages only to find an obstacle to a similar 
understatement of the length of their marriage in the necessity of 
reporting the number and ages of their children. While it is not 
thought that such cases form a large proportion of the total, there 
is no way of determining their importance, or variations in their 
importance, at different ages. 


CHART II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY SINGLE YEARS OF MARRIAGE DURATION FOR 
THE WOMEN IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


PBR CENT 
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It appears from Table I and Chart II that there is much the same 
system of concentrations in the years married as in the age distribu- 
tions. There is a recurrence of peaks at the multiples of 5, and, with 
less regularity, at the even numbers farthest removed from these 
multiples. In this case also the urban concentrations are generally 
larger than the rural, but in both the urban and the rural popula- 
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tions there is more haphazard reporting of popular numbers in the 
returns for the duration of marriage than in those for age. 

The marriages of less than five years’ duration require special 
consideration. From Chart II it appears that the marriages reported 
as of less than a year’s and of one year’s duration are fewer than 
those of any remaining duration under five. Fluctuations in the 
marriage rates can scarcely account for these differences. Doubtless 
many durations were reported in terms of the nearest anniversary in 
spite of the instructions to report only completed years of married 
life. Such reporting, although it would influence the calculated age 
at marriage, would not have much effect on the total frequencies of 
most durations since the number lost by one duration would be ap- 
proximately equaled by that gained from another. However, there 
could be no such compensation in the case of marriages of less than 
one year’s duration. It also seems probable that there was a special 
tendency to exaggerate the duration of marriages very recently con- 
tracted. In addition to the question concerning the length of mar- 
riage, each woman was asked the number of children she had borne. 
Doubtless many women and enumerators were hesitant about re- 
turning a larger number of births than years married lest it appear 
that conception took place before marriage. Naturally those who 
did conceive before marrying would have an even greater incentive 
to exaggerate the length of their marriage.* All of these factors, by 
lowering the number of marriages reported as having lasted less 
than a year and one year, and increasing those in the two-, three-, 
and four-year durations, would lower the calculated age at marriage 
for women who have been married less than five years. 

Except for marriages of less than five years’ duration the trend of 
this distribution is downward, at first slowly, but with increasing 
rapidity as the marriages lengthen. This is to be expected. In order 
to be included in this study both the women and their husbands must 
have survived from the time of their marriage to the date of the 


* On this subject the English report (of. cit., p. x) concludes that the under-report- 
ing of durations of less than one year is in large part due to ante-nuptial conception. 
The argument is not conclusive to the writer, since the evidence adduced could be 
accounted for by fear of the appearance of, as well as by actual, ante-nuptial con- 
ception. Probably both factors are involved, but neither these nor the English data 
furnish means for evaluating their respective importance. 
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census, and at that date they must have been living together. Since 
mortality increases with age the annual selection becomes more 
severe as the date of marriage becomes more remote. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


In view of these limitations, how may the data best be applied to 
the study of age at marriage? It would obviously be unfair to com- 
pare the average ages at marriage of various populations as found 
at the time of the census. Differences in their age distributions 
would seriously affect these averages, since it is impossible for young 
persons to have married at an advanced age. Nor would it be ad- 
visable to separate the groups according to the date of marriage with 
a view to studying the trends in their ages at marriage. Each group 
thus obtained might have a different bias in the reporting of age, and 
certainly would have been subjected to different mortality and sepa- 
ration selections. To avoid these selections it is desirable that the 
groups studied should be taken as near as possible to the date of 
their marriage. Each age at marriage should also be drawn from a 
sufficient variety of durations of marriages to overcome as much as 
possible the effect of concentrations on popular numbers. 

Since the returns for persons who had been married less than five 
years at the time of the census are subject to peculiar inaccuracies, 
these requirements are best fulfilled by the group which had been 
married five to nine years, that is, the group which reported mar- 
riages as having taken place between April 16, 1900, and April 15, 
1905. This grouping of five single-year durations of marriage elimi- 
nates a large part of the inaccuracy due to concentration on popu- 
lar numbers.° All of the persons of the group have been exposed to 

* The manner in which this grouping eliminates the inaccuracy due to concentra- 
tions in the reporting of ages and years married may be seen from the example given 


below, which shows for each age and duration entering into marriage at age twenty 
the percentage deviation from the average of the two adjacent frequencies. 


Age at Census Urban Rural PP en a Urban Rural 
wes we pee +1 5 + 6 +7 
+ 8 6 — 3 — tI 
7 ° +1 
+18 8 + 5 + 3 
—I4 9 19 


Average . . ° ° — 2 — I 
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the risk of death approximately the same number of years (i.e., five 
to nine), but those who married early passed these years in a lower 


TABLE II 


OBSERVED, GRADUATED, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
WomeEN oF NATIVE WHITE PARENTAGE WHO WERE UNDER Forty YEARS OF 
AGE AT THEIR MARRIAGE, MARRIED BETWEEN APRIL 16, 1900, AND APRIL 15, 
1905, AND LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBANDS AT THE CENSUS OF IQI0 


(Urban and Rural Areas) 


(ApjusTED)* RurRAL 
AGE AT MARRIAGE Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Observed | Graduated | T% — Observed | Graduated nn 
(Graduated) (Graduated) 
Total under 40} 9,907 |......... 100.0 a re 100.0 
Total for range 
—graduated:| 9,402 9,401 94.8 6,095 6,005 90.5 
127 116 1.2 114 123 1.8 
274 315 3.3 309 346 5.1 
pa 524 554 5.6 511 566 8.4 
788 770 7.8 745 714 10.6 
1,098 993 10.0 833 755 II.2 
1,001 992 10.0 663 685 10.2 
gI2 933 9.4 520 587 8.7 
Ore 831 838 8.5 459 482 7.2 
602 607 6.1 315 2905 4.4 
386 307 4.0 164 164 2.4 


* Since the data for the Professional class were obtained from three times as many schedule pages as 
those for the other urban classes, they are given one-third of their actual weight. 


mortality period than those who married later in life. The major 
part of this distorting influence is avoided by confining the analysis 
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to data for persons who married under forty years of age, but even 
when the data are thus limited, there can be no claim of absolute 
precision for the results. Probably some inaccuracies due to con- 
centration on popular numbers, mortality selection, and biased age- 
reporting remain; but since there is no reason for believing that 
these biases operate differently in the various groups considered, it 
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CHART III 


OBSERVED AND GRADUATED PER- 
CENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE 
AT MARRIAGE AND Mopar AGES 
AT MARRIAGE FOR THE WOMEN OF 
URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


T T T 
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is assumed that the distributions obtained indicate with some relia- 
bility the relative ages at marriage. 

Table II and Chart III present these age-at-marriage distribu- 
tions for the urban and rural samples. The adjustment in the urban 
total was made necessary by the additional search required to ob- 
tain an adequate sample of the Professional class.’® The graduated 
frequencies which accompany the observed values in this table and 


* See note under Table II. 
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chart have been calculated by the method for graduating the stump 
of a distribution developed by Professor Carver in his article, “On 
the Graduation of Frequency Distributions.” In order to secure 
more satisfactory results for the central part of the distributions, 
the graduations have been carried to approximately equal distances 
on each side of the modes. In the charts the ungraduated remain- 
ders have been smoothed by hand. Since the sole purpose of intro- 
ducing the graduated frequencies for these and the following groups 
is to facilitate the graphic comparison of the distributions, all that is 
required of them is that they show the same relationship between 
the groups as the ungraduated frequencies. For this purpose the ap- 
proximate fits obtained seem adequate. 

The distributions in Table II and those to be discussed later are 
suggestively described by two averages, the mean and the mode. 
Perhaps the mode is better adapted to this material. It is not affect- 
ed by the exclusion of persons who married at forty or more years of 
age, it is probably uninfluenced by any remaining bias due to mor- 
tality selection, and it corresponds to the usual conception of the av- 
erage age at marriage. It is, however, difficult to obtain with preci- 
sion. Those presented here were calculated from the formula. 


C,—C, 
Mode = 


+; 

where C,, C., C;, and C, are constants of the difference equation em- 
ployed in securing the graduated frequencies. The means, on the 
other hand, are simple to calculate, and since they give weight to 
marriages which took place well after the most popular ages (i.e., 
the least fertile marriages), they may furnish a sounder basis for 


predicting the influence of age at marriage on fertility. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF WOMEN IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 

It appears that the rural population married at a substantially 
lower age than that of the urban districts. The mean of the rural 
group (21.4) is 1.0 years lower than that of the urban population 


™ Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of America, V1, 
Part I, No. 13, 52-72. For a summary account of this method see The Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics, ed. H. L. Reitz, p. 113. 
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(22.4). The modes are 19.2 and 20.5, respectively, or 1.3 years 
apart. The slightly larger difference of the modes is accounted for 
by the greater skewness of the rural than of the urban distribution. 
It seems probable that the higher birth-rates of the rural group 
found in the study of fertility** may be due at least in part to the 
earlier marriage of that population. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF URBAN DATA BY SOCIAL CLASS 


When the tabulations on which this study is based were employed 
in a study of fertility, the urban population was divided, on the basis 
of the husbands’ occupations, into the following four broad social 
classes: (1) Professional, (2) Business, (3) Skilled Workers, and 
(4) Unskilled Laborers. Since the list of occupations included in 
each of these classes was given in the first paper, a repetition is un- 
necessary here. It should only be observed that, while no claim of 
precision was made for the details of the classification, it was felt 
that each of these classes taken as a whole differed from the others 
with respect to its social background, standards of education and 
achievement, and economic status. By way of testing the homogene- 
ity of these classes, certain major occupational groups were selected 
from each. A study of rates for these groups leads to the suggestion 
that the inverse relation found between the fertility and the social 
status of the broad social classes might not exist within any one 
class. In this study an attempt is made to pursue this matter of 
intra-class relationships further by subdividing the Business class 
of the previous study into (1) Proprietors and (2) Clerks; and the 
former Skilled-Worker class into (1) Skilled Workers and (2) 
Semiskilled Workers. The titles of these classes are more suggestive 
than precise, as will be seen from their occupational composition 
shown in Table III. 

One other difference in the composition of the social classes should 
be noted. In the study of fertility all women under forty-five years 
of age were considered. It is probable that the older ages of each 
class included some persons who earlier in life would have been 
found in another class. Since this study deals only with women who 


™ Sydenstricker and Notestein, of. cit. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 42,446 MARRIED WOMEN OF NATIVE WHITE PARENTAGE WHOSE 
HusBANDS WERE IN THE BUSINESS OR SKILLED-WORKER CLASSES ACCORDING TO 
OccUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL CLASS OF THE Hus- 


BANDS 


Business class: 


3,216 
Real estate agents and officials....................... 1,498 
Builders and building contractors..................... 1,147 
Manufacturers and officials of manufacturing.......... 1,268 
Managers and superintendents of manufacturing....... 774 
Insurance agents and officials of insurance companies... 830 
Brokers, commission men, and promoters.............. 597 
Wholesale dealers, importers and exporters............ 430 
Com@uctoss railroad) 399 
Bankers and bank officials....................000000: 322 
Other owners, proprietors, and managers*............. 1,259 

Salesmen and clerks in stores.................2..000: 3,514 
Other clerks (except in stores)f..................005. 2,630 
Bookkeepers and 1,487 
Agents, canvassers, and collectors. .° ................. 741 
Other clerical and kindred workersf.................. 1,739 

Skilled-worker class: 

Painters, glaziers, and varnishers (building)............ 838 
Plumbers, and gas- and steam-fitters.................. 413 
Other skilled workers in building trades............... 748 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers............... 1,846 
763 
Locomotive engineers and firemen.................... 713 
Engineers (stationary), cranemen, hoistmen, etc........ 683 


* Includes managers and operators engaged in transportation and extraction of minerals; pre 
employment offices, elevators, and warehouses; undertakers; owners, managers, and officials o 


12,252 


13,295 


yprietors of 


places of 


amusement; hotel keepers and managers; owners and managers of laundries; restaurant keepers; and saloon- 
keepers. 
t Census title. 
t Includes baggagemen and freight agents; ticket, station, and express agents; express messengers and 
railway-mail clerks; mail-carriers; telegraph and telephone operators; floorwalkers, decorators, inspectors, 
gaugers, and samplers; musicians and teachers of music; semiprofessional pursuits; actors and showmen; 
housekeepers and stewards; and stenographers and typists. 
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TABLE Il]—Continued 


No. of 
Women 
Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters.............. 521 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen.............. 324 
Semiskilled operatives (n.o.s.)|| in manufacturing in- 

2,060 
Conductors and motormen (street railroads) ........... 1,094 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers (factory)............. 188 
Brakemen, switchmen, flagmen, and yardmen.......... 586 
Other semiskilled workers]. 1,231 


§ Includes bakers; boilermakers; electrotypers, stereotypers, and lithographers; engravers; jewelers, 
watchmakers, ——— and silversmiths; mechanics; molders, founders, and casters (of metal); pattern- 
and model- makers; pressmen and plate printers (printing); tailors; tinsmiths and coppersmiths; other skilled 
workers in non-precious metal; proprietors and managers of garages, transfer companies, and livery stables; 
inspectors (transportation); firemen (fire department); policemen; photographers; detectives, sheriffs, an 
keepers of institutions; and cooks. 


|| Not otherwise specified. 
{ Includes mine, quarry, and oil- and gas-well operatives; filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers (metal); 


chauffeurs; telegraph and telephone linemen; other semiskilled operatives engaged in trans; tion in- 
dustries; boarding- and lodging-house keepers; launderers and laundry operatives; waiters; and bartenders. 
have been married five to nine years, it seems likely that there has 
been less opportunity for such shifting to take place, and that the 
social classes are correspondingly more homogeneous. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF WOMEN IN THE URBAN SOCIAL CLASSES 


Table IV presents the observed and graduated frequency dis- 
tributions by age at marriage, and Table V the mean and modal 
ages at marriage for each urban social class. Chart IV permits the 
graphic comparison of the observed and graduated distributions for 
each class, and Chart V the comparison of the graduated distribu- 
tions for all the classes. 

It appears from Table V that the Professional class, which is cus- 
tomarily ranked highest in the social scale, also has the highest mean 
and modal age at marriage, and that the Unskilled-Laborer class, 
usually ranked lowest in social status, has the lowest modal age and 
the next to lowest mean age at marriage. The mean and mode of 
the Unskilled class are respectively 3.4 and 5.0 years lower than 
those of the Professional class. The intermediate classes have the 
same rank in order of average age at marriage as that usually given 
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to their social status. However, from class to class the decline in the 
average age at marriage is far from uniform. Differences of a year 


TABLE IV 


OBSERVED, GRADUATED, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
WoMEN OF NATIVE WHITE PARENTAGE WHO WERE UNDER Forty YEARS OF AGE 
AT THEIR MARRIAGE, MARRIED BETWEEN APRIL 16, 1900, AND APRIL 15, 1905, AND 
LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBANDS AT THE CENSUS OF I910 


(Each Urban Social Class) 


Soctat Crass oF HusBAND 


Professional Proprietors Clerks 
AcE oF WIFE AT 

_ jot Lota b- | Gradu- Ob- | Gradu- | 
ated) ated) ated) 
Total under 40} 1,873)...... 100.0] 1,848]...... 100.0] 2,617|...... 100.0 

Total for range 
—graduated| 1,873) 1,872) 100.0) 1,737) 1,738] 94.0) 2,487) 2,488] 95.1 
° co} 0.0 4 3) 0-2 3 7 
2 2 14 12} 0.6 21 18} 0.7 
7 8} 0.4 35 33 1.8 38 42 1.6 
16 20 I.1 48 64 3.5 IIo 85 3.2 
42 43 2.3 109 102 156 148 5.7 
89 75 4.0 127 137 7.4 209 217 8.3 
114 6.1 176 163 8.8 295 270} 10.3 
165 150} 8.0 199 178 9.6 260 294| 11.2 
147 178] 9.5 168 180] 9.7 255 288) 11.0 
180 10.3 159 172 9.3 255 9.9 
201 193} 10.3 164 8.5 225 221; 8.4 
156 180} 9.6 140 137 7.4 194 180} 6.9 
180 160} 8.5 103 116 6.3 140 143 5.5 
133 136 95 96 5.2 116 112 4.3 
124 110 5-9 rere) 78} 4.2 84 86} 3.3 
905 87 4.6 58 62 3.4 75 67 2.6 
64 63 3.4 48 48 2.6 51 51 1.9 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


SoctaL CLass oF HusBAND 
Skilled Workers Semiskilled Workers Unskilled Laborers 
AcE or WIFE AT 
- | Gradu- 5° Ob-_ | Gradu- Ob- - 
ander 40 served | ated 40 served 
ated) ated) ated) 

Total under 40| 2,726)...... 100.0] 1,244]...... 100.0} 848]...... 100.0 

Total for range 
—graduated| 2,610] 2,612) 95.9) 1,115] 1,114} 89.6) 766) 765) 
| a Se 43 36 1.3 26 28 3.3 22 25 2.9 
85 83 3.0 64 71 5.7 50 58} 6.8 
180} 166) 6.1 107) 8.6 79 81} 9.6 
264 2644 9.7 152 130} 10.5 93 QI} 10.7 
287; 326] 12.0) 125 11.3 95 QI] 10.7 
332] 12.1 156} 11.3 IOI 85] 10.0 
289} 10.9] 126) 131] 10.5 72 75| 8.8 
een 266, 248) 9.1 113 TEs} 9.2 61 63 7.4 
223 201 7.4 84 04 7.6 50 53 6.3 
eee 153 161 5.9 81 72 5.8 37 43 5.1 
Sr 123 128} 4.7 54 51 4.1 39 34, 4.0 
96 103} 3.8 32 33 23 37, 
ws 70 68 2.5 17 17 2.0 


or more between the modal values occur in three cases, and of less 
than half a year in two. These three largest differences lie between 
the four major classes distinguished in the study of fertility, name- 
ly: (1) the Professional; (2) the Business, represented here by the 
Proprietary and Clerical classes; (3) the Skilled, here subdivided 
into Skilled and Semiskilled; and (4) the Unskilled. Except for the 
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CHART IV 


OBSERVED AND GRADUATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE 
AND MopAL AGES AT MARRIAGE FOR THE WOMEN OF 


EacuH URBAN Socrat CLAss 
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Unskilled-Laborer class, the differences of the means are also largest 

+ between these classes which presumably differ most in social status. 
The Unskilled-Laborer class is an exception to this association of 
decreasing average age at marriage with declining social status, in 
that its mean is .2 of a year higher than that of the Semiskilled class. 


CHART V 


GRADUATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
THE WOMEN OF URBAN Socrat CLass 
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A larger proportion of the Unskilled (judged from the graduated 


distributions) married at ages under nineteen, a smaller proportion 
from nineteen to twenty-five, and a larger proportion at ages above 
twenty-five. The higher mean age for the Unskilled is attributable 
therefore to the larger proportion of persons who married at the 
relatively late ages over twenty-five. Indeed, if the means for the 
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classes are calculated for women who married before twenty-five 
(who comprise approximately 80 per cent of each class), that for 
the Unskilled is not only lower than that for the Semiskilled, but the 
difference between these classes is larger than that between the 
Skilled and Semiskilled. Lest the differences in these distributions 
be due to the relatively small numbers involved, the distributions for 
women who had been married both shorter and longer periods than 


TABLE V 


MEAN AND MODAL AGE AT MARRIAGE OF WOMEN OF NATIVE WHITE 
PARENTAGE WHO WERE UNDER Forty YEARS OF AGE AT THEIR 
MARRIAGE, MARRIED BETWEEN APRIL 16, 1900, AND APRIL 15, 1905, 
AND LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBANDS AT THE CENSUS OF IgI0 


AVERAGE AGE OF WoMEN 


SoctaL oF HusBAND AT MARRIAGE 

Mean Mode 

Semiskilled Workers....................... 21.2 19.5 


that dealt with in the tables were examined. While these distribu- 
tions are subject to the inaccuracies already mentioned, they may 
prove fairly satisfactory when the comparison is limited to similar 
durations, and nothing but the relative positions are considered. It 
was found that in general the means of the two classes were little - 
different. A larger proportion of the Unskilled than the Semiskilled 
married in the youngest and oldest ages, and a smaller proportion in 
the middle ages. In short, the distributions presented here seemed 
to be characteristic. The most popular age at marriage of the Un- 
skilled is lower than that of the Semiskilled, but a larger proportion 
of the former than the latter married at ages over twenty-five. 
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No attempt is made here to account for this difference in the dis- 
tributions of the Unskilled and Semiskilled. Any or all of several 
factors may be involved. Possibly further information may be ob- 
tained when the data for different parts of the country are sepa- 
rated, or when more specific occupational groups are studied. It is 
perhaps worth suggesting that the relatively large proportion of the 
Unskilled class which married after age twenty-five may be due toa 
tendency for certain elements of that class to drift about for a num- 
ber of years before settling down to establish a home. 

This association of progressive postponement of marriage with 
the rising social status of the major social classes probably accounts 
in part for the corresponding decline in the birth-rates found in the 
study of fertility. In the case of the Unskilled and Semiskilled, how- 
ever, it is not so clear that the higher birth-rate of the former is in 
any part due to differences in the age-at-marriage distributions. It 
seems probable that the excess of early marriages in the Unskilled 
class would more than overbalance that of the few very late mar- 
riages; but, pending a study of the birth-rates classified by age at 
marriage, it is impossible to forecast accurately the net effect of 
these differences. 

The differences in the modal ages at marriage of groups which be- 
long to the same broad social class but differ somewhat in social sta- 
tus are by no means as marked as those between the social classes. 
Still the differences exist, and indicate a direct relation between age 
at marriage and social status. In the case of the Business class the 
Proprietors have a modal age at marriage .4 of a year higher than 
the Clerks. A larger proportion of the Proprietary than of the Cler- 
ical group married at sixteen and seventeen and at ages over twenty- 
three. The relatively large spread of the former distribution may 
well be due to heterogeneity of the group. It is made up at the one 
extreme of contractors, manufacturers, and merchants whose busi- 
ness is small and whose social status may in some cases be little bet- 
ter than that of the manual worker, and at the other extreme of the 
owners and managerial staff of large manufacturing, trade, trans- 
portation, and financial organizations. However, there can be little 
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doubt that the group taken as a whole has a “higher’”’ social status 
than the Clerical group. 

Much the same relation exists between the two groups of the 
Skilled-Worker class. The Skilled group, presumably of “higher” 
social status than the Semiskilled, also married a trifle later in life. 
In this case the modal ages differ only by one-tenth of a year, 
though the means are somewhat farther apart. A smaller proportion 
of the Skilled than of the Semiskilled married at fifteen to eighteen 
and at twenty-two and twenty-three years of age, and a larger pro- 
portion between nineteen and twenty-one and at ages from twenty- 
four on. 

In the study of fertility it was suggested that, contrary to the rela- 
tion between the broad social classes, within any one class fertility 
might vary directly with social status. If on further investigation 
this proves to be the case, it may not be attributed entirely to differ- 
ences in the age at marriage, since these differences, though small, 
indicate a later rather than an earlier age at marriage for the 
“higher-status” groups. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF WOMEN IN THE RURAL SOCIAL CLASSES 


The classes of the rural population are exactly described by their 
titles and are the same as those used in the study of fertility, except 
that they include only women who had been married from five to 
nine years at the date of the census. Table VI presents the observed 
and graduated distributions by age at marriage, and Table V the 
mean and modal ages at marriage for each of these classes. Chart 
VI permits the comparison of the observed and graduated distribu- 
tions for each class, and Chart VII the comparison of the graduated 
distributions for all classes. 

The order of the rural classes by age at marriage is the same 
whether judged by the means or the modes. The modal age at mar- 
riage of the “highest” class, the Farm Owners, is 20.0 and that of the 
“lowest,” the Farm Laborers, is 18.1. The Farm-Renter class is 
very nearly centered between these extremes with a modal age of 
19.0. This order of the classes appears throughout the distributions. 
A larger proportion of the Farm-Renter than of the Farm-Owner 
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class married at ages up to twenty-one, and a smaller proportion 
thereafter. The Farm-Laborer class, in turn, has a larger proportion 


TABLE VI 


OBSERVED, GRADUATED, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
WomeEN oF NATIVE WHITE PARENTAGE WHO WERE UNDER Forty YEARS OF AGE 
AT THEIR MARRIAGE, MARRIED BETWEEN APRIL 16, 1900, AND APRIL 15, 1905, 
AND LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBANDS AT THE CENSUS OF Ig10 


(Each Rural Social Class) 


Socrat Ciass oF HusBAND 
Farm Owners Farm Renters Farm Laborers 
AcE oF WIFE AT 
MARRIAGE 
- radu- - radu- - 

served | “ated 40} served | “ated served | “ated [under 40 
ated) ated) ated) 
Total under 40] 2,898]...... 100.01 2, 500.6] 1, 100.0 

Total for range 
—graduated| 2,610} 2,611] 90.1] 2,496) 2,495} 92.1] 1,011] 1,012] 90.8 
9 6 0.2 17 3 16 12 I.I 
27 31 44 44 1.6 43 49| 4.4 
85 88) 3.0} 122 140} 5.2 102 98} 8.8 
165 170} 5.9 220 252 9.3 126 12.1 
eer 257 249 8.6 336 330] 12.2 152 149| 13.4 
306] 300) 10.4) 390) 13.0] 142 142] 12.7 
ee 313 316| 10.9 382 333) 12.3 138 123] 11.0 
308] 302) 10.4 256 288} 10.6 99 99} 8.9 
Sareea 261 270 9.3 205 235 8.7 54 76 6.8 
ae 216 231 me) 180 185 6.8 63 57 5.1 
ee 203 192 6.6 139 143 5-3 46 42 3.8 
161 155} 124] 4.0 30 30] 2.7 
126 124 4.3 81 81 3.0 
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of women who married at all ages up to eighteen than the Farm- 
Renter class, and a smaller proportion at each of the remaining ages, 
Here again, the age at marriage advances with the social status of 
the class, and the advance no doubt accounts in part for the corre- 
sponding decline in fertility observed in the previous study. 
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Although the women of the rural population, taken as a whole, 
married earlier than those of the urban areas, it appears from 
Table V that this relation does not hold for each urban and rural 
class. The mean and modal ages at marriage for the Farm-Owner 
class are higher than those of the three “lowest” urban classes. Since 
the women of this class had a higher birth-rate in spite of this longer 
postponement of marriage (at least among those who had been mar- 
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ried five to nine years), it is apparent that the greater fertility of the 
rural women as a group cannot be explained entirely by a more fa- 
vorable age at marriage. 

CHART VII 


GRADUATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
THE WOMEN oF RurRat Socrat Crass 


T 
15 20 25 30 35 49 
AGE OF WIFE AT MARRIAGE 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOCIAL CLASSES 


Table VII offers an interesting comparison of the ages at mar- 
riage of certain social classes of this study with those most nearly 
comparable of the English classes. The English data were taken 
from Tables 23 and 38 of the report on “Fertility of Marriage” of 
the 1911 census of England and Wales. In that study, as in this, the 
women who had been married from five to nine years at the date of 
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the census were grouped into social classes on the basis of the occu- 
pations of their husbands, and the ages at marriage computed by 
deducting the years married from the census age. Unfortunately, 
differences in the method of classifying age at marriage make it 
necessary to limit the comparison to marriages which took place 
under thirty-five years of age. 

The comparability of the distributions is somewhat weakened by 
differences in the populations dealt with, and in the basic data ob- 
tained from them. The data for the English social classes were 
drawn from the entire country, whereas the urban classes of the 
present study were taken exclusively from large cities. This differ- 
ence would presumably tend to lower the age at marriage of the 
English classes. The ages at marriage given in the present study 
are for persons who have not been married more than once. The 
English material included all married women, and the ages are those 
of the “present marriage.’ The exclusion of marriages which took 
place at thirty-five or more years of age should eliminate most of 
the influence of this difference, but such influence as does remain 
would tend toward a higher age at marriage in the English material. 
Fortunately these two biases work in opposite directions. 

The English social classification and that used in this study differ 
in many respects. The English Class Ia is compared with our Pro- 
fessional class although only three-fourths of the women of the for- 
mer were the wives of professional persons. The remainder were 
persons of relatively high social status who would have been includ- 
ed in the Proprietary class. The English Class I is compared with 
our Proprietary class although it includes persons who would have 
been found in each of our first three classes. Classes III, IV, and V 
of the English system are roughly comparable to our Skilled, Semi- 
skilled, and Unskilled classes, respectively. Aithough the English 
Class VIII is identical so far as its title is concerned to our Farm- 
Laborer class, there was doubtless a considerable difference in the 
social and economic status of the two groups. 

It will be seen from a glance at Table VII that the differences in 
age at marriage of the English classes and those studied here are too 
large to be explained by the lack of comparability of the data. In 
each case the English classes married later. These differences are 
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especially marked at the two extreme age groups. The proportion of 
persons who married under twenty years of age in our classes is 
from 2.7 to 4.9 times as large as that for the similar English classes. 
It is nearly as large for our Professional class as for the English 
Class III (Skilled Workers), and larger for our Proprietors than for 
any English class except the miners (Class VII, not shown in Table 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY FIVE-YEAR AGE-AT-MARRIAGE GROUPS, OF WOMEN 
Wuo MarrRIED UNDER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE, FOR CERTAIN SOCIAL 
CiassEs OF STUDY AND FOR THE ENGLISH SocIAL CLAssES Most NEARLY 
COMPARABLE TO THEM 


Per CENT oF ToTat Marrtep Five-Year Group 
SoctaL CLAss oF HusBAND 

15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 
Professional (U.S.)...... 100.0 8.5 44.1 37.6 9.8 
Class Ia (English)*...... 99.9 3.0 31.7 41.7 23.5 
Proprietors (U.S.)....... 100.1 18.6 47.7 26.8 7.0 
Class I (English)t....... 100.0 3.8 38.8 42.3 15.1 
Skilled workers (U.S.)... 100.1 32.4 46.9 15.9 4.9 
Class III (English)t..... 100.0 9.6 51.3 30.2 8.9 
Semiskilled workers (U.S.) 99.9 38.3 45.5 12.8 6.3 
Class IV (English)f..... 100.0 10.3 49.5 29.9 10.3 
Unskilled laborers (U.S.). 100.0 42.0 38.7 14.7 4.6 
Class V (English)f...... 99.9 15.3 51.6 23.8 9.2 
Farm laborers (U.S.).... 100.0 52.3 36.0 9.5 2.2 
Class VIII (English()f.. . 100.0 12.5 St.7 25.5 10.3 


t ere from “Fertility of Marriage,’ Census of England and Wales (1911), Vol. XIII, Part II, 
able 38. 


t Computed from ibid., Table 23. 


VII). At the other extreme, the proportion of persons in our classes 
who married between thirty and thirty-four years of age varies from 
less than one-quarter to a little more than a half of that in the com- 
parable English class. It is only slightly larger for our Professional 
class than for the English Class III (Skilled Workers), and is 
smaller for our Proprietors than for any English class except miners 
(Class VII). No lack of comparability in the social classes can ac- 
count for such differences. The English classes simply married at a 
substantially higher age. 
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SUMMARY 


The results of this study of the age at marriage of 17,876 women 
of native white parentage who married between April 16, 1900, and 
April 15, 1905, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The women of the urban population married later in life than 
those of the rural population. 

2. The women of the Farm-Owner class married later than those 
of the three “lowest” urban classes. 

3. In both the urban and the rural populations the modal ages at 
marriage of the women increase with the rising status of the social 
class. Except for the Unskilled-Laborer class, the same relationship 
holds for the mean ages at marriage. In the case of the wives of Un- 
skilled Laborers, the mean age is raised by a relatively large propor- 
tion of late marriages. 

4. This direct relation between average age at marriage and so- 
cial status as conventionally ranked is more pronounced between 
the broad social classes than between different status groups of the 
same broad social class. 

5. The fact that age at marriage varies directly with social status 
accounts in part for the inverse relation between social status and 
the fertility of the broad social classes. 

6. Marriage took place at an earlier age among the women of this 
study than among English women in the most nearly comparable 
social classes. 
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CLINICAL SOCIOLOGY 


LOUIS WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Sociology and clinical procedure.—Sociologists are increasingly er in child 
guidance clinics. Clinical procedure is characterized by the case method, co-operative 
work, and a therapeutic aim. The emerging field of clinical sociology can be of value to 
practice as well as science. Clinical sociology and social psychiatry.—In the organization 
of clinics psychiatrists have played the leading réle. Until recently, in the absence of 
sociologists, the social workers have been the only representatives of the social sciences. 
Social psychiatry, distinguished by the situational approach, is in the course of develop- 
ment. The division of labor between social psychiatry and clinical sociology is in need 
of clarification. The cultural approach.—While a sociological clinic is as unthinkable as 
a psychiatric clinic, each specialist has a distinctive point of view, and the sociologists 
have made a contribution through the cultural approach, which is based upon the con- 
ception that behavior becomes a problem when it represents a deviation from the defi- 
nitions prevailing in a cultural milieu, and can be understood and controlled only in 
terms of this cultural background. Through the sociological conception of personality 
which emphasizes social status and the playing of réles in social groups many forms of 
conduct become intelligible. The scope of clinical sociology.—Research, consultation 
with and training of other specialists, and direct participation in study and treatment 
of cases are possible tasks of sociologists in clinics. The work with problems of personal- 
ity and community life which the sociologist undertakes is not at present carried on ex- 
cept incidentally and indirectly. The manipulation of the social world and the modifica- 
tion of attitudes are the chief therapeutic problems of the sociologist. Social workers, 
in addition to their present training, need training in clinical sociology. Freedom from 
dogma and cultism, an experimental attitude, and awareness of their own limitations 
on the part of sociologists are necessary in clinical work. 


SOCIOLOGY AND CLINICAL PROCEDURE 


The recent development of child guidance clinics and behavior 
research centers presents students of human nature and social rela- 
tions with new opportunities and new problems. The history of sci- 
ence seems to demonstrate that whenever a body of theoretical 
knowledge becomes oriented and useful with reference to a concrete 
human problem a period of rapid development ensues. The evidence 
for such an accelerated development in the sciences that focus their 
attention on problems of personality is not wanting. This is par- 
ticularly true of sociology, as is indicated by the growth of the litera- 
ture and the research activities dealing with problems of personality 
and behavior, and by the increasing participation of sociologists in 
the work of child guidance clinics. So pronounced has this interest 
on the part of sociologists become that it may not be an exaggera- 
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tion of the facts to speak of the genesis of a new division of sociology 
in the form of clinical sociology. 

The notion of a “clinic” is derived from the Greek “reclining” 
and has come in medicine to be applied to bedside treatment. To 
some the term “clinical” may appear to be synonymous with “‘ab- 
normal,” since the need for treatment, in the older conception of 
medicine, seems to imply the existence of a disease or a pathology. 
Modern clinical medicine, however, seems to be characterized chiefly 
by the “‘case method”’ of study of the individual, rather than by its 
emphasis of the pathological. In the same sense clinical sociology is 
not necessarily—and in many respects not at all—synonymous with 
social pathology. It is, rather, a convenient label for those insights, 
methods of approach, and techniques which the science of sociology 
can contribute to the understanding and treatment of persons whose 
behavior or personality problems bring them under the care of clinics 
for study and treatment. 

An analysis of clinical procedure indicates that it has three main 
characteristics: 

1. The attention of the investigator is focused on a “case,” i.e., 
on a person presenting concrete problems. 

2. It is a co-operative enterprise and enlists the aid of a number 
of specialists. 

3. Whatever may be the theoretical interests of the participants, 
clinical procedure has an immediate, therapeutic aim, and includes, 
therefore, not merely a study of the “case,”’ but the formulation of 
a program of adjustment or treatment. 

Until relatively recently, the sociologists have been so content 
with arm-chair speculation that they scarcely sought the opportu- 
nity nor felt the need for the fruitful first-hand contact with the 
human beings concerning whom they formulated their theories. 
It is therefore not surprising that those following a well- 
established tradition of scientific method which usually styles 
itself pure science should regard the occupation with cases on the 
part of the sociologist as distinctly unorthodox if not unscientific. 
On the other hand, there have always been a certain number of 
sociologists whose interests were so immediately practical that they 
identified sociology with social work. While clinics are, from the 
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point of view of the community at least, primarily expected to pro- 
duce practical results, the more successful and reputable ones have 
seen the necessity of combining the theoretical with the practical 
interests. The procedure that has developed seems generally to con- 
form to the following type: (a) the case comes to the clinic with a 
statement of the problems presented as seen by the referring agency 
or person; (b) which is followed by the collection of data by the vari- 
ous investigators of the clinic; (c) there follows discussion among the 
specialists for the purpose of arriving at the facts; (d) which are 
then analyzed with a view of agreeing on a diagnosis; (e) to be fol- 
lowed by the formulation of a program of treatment; (f) whereupon 
attempts are made to carry out the program; (g) accompanied by 
periodic re-examinations and evaluations of the program adopted, 
and the diagnosis upon which it was based; (#) with the further ef- 
fort of arriving at valid generalizations of principles and an improve- 
ment of techniques. Whether the theoretical scientific interest is ac- 
tually in the mind of the various specialists that make up the clinic 
staff is not as important as the fact that out of the materials ac- 
cumulated by these organizations may come facts of the greatest 
significance for the sciences that deal with human behavior. 

To those who as a result of their academic traditions are some- 
what shy about concerning themselves with practical problems, and 
who are inclined to stop short in their investigation at a point when 
it is likely to lead to practical consequences, it may be necessary to 
point out that sociology, like any other science, gains rather than 
loses by contact with real human problems. But this is not equiva- 
lent to saying that sociology is identical with social work, any more 
than physics is identical with engineering or physiology with medi- 
cine. All sciences are essentially theoretical, but they need not for 
that reason be divorced from problems of everyday life. On the.con- 
trary, the social sciences have no better way of testing their hy- 
potheses and establishing their theories than by the patient accumu- 
lation and assimilation of the cases that actual human experience 
offers. If observing and working under something resembling lab- 
oratory conditions is a prerequisite of a science, as some seem to 
think, it may be remarked that a clinic comes as close to affording 
the setting for carefully controlled observation as the sociologist is 
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likely to find. The interconnection between theory and practice has 
been stated by Cooley in terms that are worth quoting: 


The method of social improvement is likely to remain experimental, but 
sociology is one of the means by which the experimentation becomes more in- 


By observation and thought we work out generalizations which help us to 
understand where we are and what is going on. These are “principles of sociol- 
ogy.” They are similar in nature to principles of economics, and aid our social 
insight just as these aid our insight into business or finance. They supply no 
ready-made solutions but give illumination and perspective. A good sociologist 
might have poor judgment in philanthropy or social legislation, just as a good 
political economist might have poor judgment in investing his money. Yet, 
other things being equal, the mind trained in the theory of its subject will sur- 
pass in practical wisdom one that is not. 

At bottom any science is simply a more penetrating perception of facts, 
gained largely by selecting those that are more universal and devoting intensive 
study to them—as biologists are now studying the great fact of hereditary 
transmission. In so far as we know these more general facts we are the better 
prepared to work understandingly in the actual complexities of life. Our study 
should enable us to discern underneath the apparent confusion of things the 
working of enduring principles of human nature and social process, simplifying 
the movement for us by revealing its main currents, something as a general can 
follow the course of a battle better by the aid of a map upon which the chief 
operations are indicated and the distracting details left out. This will not as- 
sure our control of life, but should enable us to devise measures having a good 
chance of success. And in so far as they fail we should be in a position to see 
what is wrong and do better next time. 

I think, then, that the supreme aim of social science is to perceive the drama 
of life more adequately than can be done by ordinary observation. If it be ob- 
jected that this is the task of an artist—a Shakespeare, a Goethe, or a Balzac— 
rather than of a scientist, I may answer that an undertaking so vast requires 
the co-operation of various sorts of synthetic minds: artists, scientists, philoso- 
phers, and men of action. Or I may say that the constructive part of science is, 
in truth, a form of art. 


CLINICAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


As is usual in the development of new community activities, the 
technicians who are on the ground floor at the time of organization 
tend to assume the control and formulate the policies of the enter- 
prise. In the case of child guidance clinics this has been both desir- 


* Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process, pp. 402-4. 
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able and regrettable. It was fortunate that the physicians who were 
called to the direction of these clinics were for the most part special- 
ists in mental disease, i.e., psychiatrists, but it was unfortunate that 
their training and experience in behavior and personality problems 
was relatively meager when compared with their training in medi- 
cine. It was fortunate that the direction of the child guidance clinics 
was from the beginning entrusted to scientifically trained men, but 
it was quite unfortunate that the psychiatrists who directed the 
clinics felt that with the inclusion of psychologists and social workers 
they had adequately taken account of the non-medical aspects of 
clinical work. The inclusion of social workers and psychologists in 
the staffs of the clinics seems to have been due to the close de- 
pendence of the clinics upon social agencies-and the popularity of 
psychometric tests at the time of the organization of the earlier 
clinics, respectively. 

The form of organization, which these clinics have taken, general- 
ly provides for a number of specialists: 

Such a clinic requires psychiatrists, physicians who deal with physical dis- 
ease, psychologists, social workers, and a clerical staff. The director of such a 
clinic is a physician with special training in psychiatry, particularly that phase 
which deals with childhood problems. The psychiatrist is a physician trained 
in nervous and mental diseases, who views the problems presented from the 
standpoint of physical health. The psychologist, who is trained in determining 
mental abilities and disabilities, views them from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual’s abilities and disabilities and educational requirements. The social worker, 
who is trained in the application of social methods of investigation and treat- 
ment, considers them from the standpoint of the social factors involved.? 
While one clinic differs from another in some respects, the general 
plan of organization conforms to this set-up. Where thereis the prob- 
lem of management there must, of course, be some authority, and 
where there are clients who come with their problems to an imper- 
sonal agency there must be some centralization of responsibility in a 
person who is professionally competent to assume it. The psychia- 
trist or the physician is the logical person, at least at the present 
stage of development, to be the director of such a clinic, although 
local circumstances and variations in set-up may, at times, justify 


* Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., A Child Guidance Clinic, Its Purposes and Methods of 
Service” (New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1924), p. 4. 
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a different practice. But there is no good reason for speaking of such 
a clinic as a “psychiatric clinic,” for, if it is a clinic at all, it is a co- 
operative enterprise in which all the specialists concerned pool their 
knowledge, their insight, and techniques. 

Most of the existing clinics have proceeded on the assumption 
that the psychiatrist, besides making and interpreting his own find- 
ings, also exercises the function of interpreting the findings of the 
psychologist and the social worker. But it cannot always be assumed 
that by virtue of his training and experience the psychiatrist is in a 
position to do full justice to these tasks. It is difficult to see why it 
should be tacitly assumed, as is so often done, that physicians have 
more psychological knowledge and sociological knowledge than psy- 
chologists and sociologists have medical knowledge. There is no rea- 
son for supposing that the one is less technical than the other and 
that the one can be acquired with less training than the other. Ifa 
psychiatrist happens to show a penetrating understanding of a criti- 
cal family situation, or if he happens to be able to isolate the factors 
that lie back of the break-down of community control in a given 
case, it is no more due to his training as a psychiatrist than if a 
sociologist happened to be correct in his guess that the behavior of 
a child was in part due toa fractured skull or to hyperthyroidism. 
In both instances we have nothing more than the opinions of laymen. 
Unless the psychiatrist, besides his training in medicine, neurology, 
and psychiatry—which, it seems, is enough to keep one man occu- 
pied for a good share of his lifetime—can also equip himself as a 
specialist in psychology and sociology, there is no reason to expect 
from him more than a layman’s judgment in these fields. 

It is not strange to find that most child guidance clinics have not 
thought of including a sociologist in their staff, when one considers 
that until recently there were only a few professional sociologists 
who interested themselves in the concrete and very practical prob- 
lems of human behavior presented by child guidance clinics. Mean- 
while the social workers have become not merely the interpreters 
of the social sciences but have also translated the theoretical knowl- 
edge of these sciences into practical working techniques. Partly as 
a result of this they have become the backbone of the clinic staffs. 
It is largely through the influence of the social worker that the social 
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factors in behavior problems have been called to the attention of the 
psychiatrist. The social workers in many instances have assimilated 
the psychiatric viewpoint, with the apparent result that a new type 
of psychiatry seems to be emerging, distinguished from the older, 
by its emphasis on the situational factors in personality develop-, 
ment and behavior problems.’ In one modern child guidance clinic. 
the interest in physical treatment has been almost completely dis- 
placed by “social-psychiatric” treatment. The director of this 
clinic says: 

In general, treatment proceeds (as is common in child guidance clinics) 
through the joint efforts of psychiatrist and social worker and frequently the 
psychologist. The Institute does practically nothing in the way of physical 
treatment, referring cases needing such to the family physician (or family 
specialist) or to the clinics to which the patients would ordinarily go. So far as 
the major efforts are concerned, the most important phases of the treatment are 
contributed by the psychiatric social worker in her attempt to remold attitudes 
in the home, the school and elsewhere, and by the psychiatrist in his work with 
the individual patient, or, in many instances, with parents, where the psycho- 
therapeutic problem is at a level beyond that to which the social worker is pre- 
pared to go. There is here the application of psychiatric principles and techniques 
to the influencing of the social situation; and the shifting of various elements in the 
social setting to influence the psychiatric situation. 

This emphasis on social-psychiatric treatment is the keynote of practically 
all mental hygiene effort at the present time. Its evolution has brought such 
work to the point where diagnosis for diagnosis’ sake is not regarded as particu- 
larly valuable. Instead, diagnostic formulation of all the issues in the situation 
is regarded as of value only as a means for the development of the treatment 
process. To the social worker, teacher, or parent the application of a diagnostic 
label to a child who is in difficulty may have some value, but increasingly these 
groups are demanding more than labels. What is wanted is some understanding 
of the situation (including all the individuals important in it) and how it 
evolved, in terms of what may be done about it. This emphasis on treatment or, 
as it is commonly called, adjustment, in schools, social agencies, and the com- 
munity at large, has necessarily led to a reformulation of diagnostic concepts. 
In practice, this has meant the interpretation and formulation of all the ele- 
ments of the entire situation, instead of the application of a single diagnostic 
formula. Some of the leading psychiatrists of the country, notably Adolf Meyer, 
have long insisted that this is the necessary thing in psychiatric work namely 


3 The organization of the ‘Committee on Relations with the Social Sciences” by the 
American Psychiatric Association, and the emphasis on the social factors in the pro- 
grams of the American Orthopsychiatric Association are indicative of this change (see 
Program of Seventh Annual Meeting, New York, February 21-22, 1930). 
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to see all the elements in the total picture which the patient shows, and particu- 
larly those upon which a reintegration of personality or social relationships 
may be built. This evolution in psychiatric practice accordingly is not so novel 
as it might seem: instead it is a logical development in the application of psy- 
chiatry to the problems of behavior and personality.‘ 

That the discovery of social relations on the part of psychiatrists 
should have been so long delayed is not surprising in view of the 
academic and clinical training which medical men have been accus- 
tomed to receive. The opinion has sometimes been expressed by 
social workers that, after collecting the social histories on patients 
that are to be examined by psychiatrists, they often received noth- 
ing more from the psychiatrists in return than excerpts from their 
own social histories to which the psychiatrist added a diagnostic 
label, which, except in cases of institutionalization, was of little prac- 
tical value in treatment. While this is undoubtedly an exaggeration, 
it is a point which demands consideration. It appears that the divi- 
sion of labor between psychiatrist and social worker has been based 
upon a traditional and authoritative arrangement rather than upon 
actual differences in technique, although there can be no question 
about the fundamentally different backgrounds in the training for 
the two professions. It is difficult, for instance, for social workers 
who have an acquaintance with sociology and social psychology to 
understand why the treatment of the patient has to be administered 
by the psychiatrist while the treatment of the members of the pa- 
tient’s family and the members of his social groups can safely be in- 
trusted to the social worker. The question which they sometimes 
raised was: Why is the process of changing the patient’s attitude 
psychiatric treatment or “psychotherapy,” while changing the atti- 
tude of the patient’s wife or mother is social treatment? The fact 
that psychotherapy is generally carried on behind the closed doors 
of the psychiatrist’s office and is scarcely ever described in objective 
terms may account for the confused opinions about it and the scepti- 
cism with which it has been received in some quarters. In substi- 
tuting the medical for the moral point of view in matters of human 
behavior psychotherapy undoubtedly constitutes a great advance 
upon previous approaches, but it is regrettable that one can find no 


4 Lawson G. Lowrey, Director, Institute for Child Guidance, New York, Report for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1928, pp. 23-25. 
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clear description of this approach in the literature. In most of the 
‘textbooks on psychiatry one searches in vain for as objective and 
concrete a description of the psychiatrist’s technique as the psy- 
choanalysts have given of their method of procedure. Until this 
technique is more than the secret of the individual practitioner it is 
hazardous to attempt to pass any scientific judgment upon it. 


THE CULTURAL APPROACH 


A number of clinics have developed in various parts of the United 
States in which, in addition to the usual psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers, the staff includes sociologists as well. Some of 
these clinics in order to differentiate themselves from the so-called 
psychiatric clinics have labeled themselves “sociological clinics.” 
But just as the psychiatrists are retreating from the extreme and 
unwarranted claims of some of the members of their profession, so 
the sociologists will probably give up the anachronism of a sociologi- 
cal clinic, for the very nature of a science renders it incapable of 
solving any problem by itself. While one may legitimately speak of 
the psychiatric approach or the sociological approach to behavior 
problems it is impossible to conceive of either a psychiatrist or so- 
ciologist constituting a clinic by himself. The factual and practical 
knowledge that the representatives of the various scientific disci- 
plines may have to contribute toward the understanding and treat- 
ment of a given problem or case is much less clearly differentiated 
one from the other than the theoretical dividing lines between the 
_ Fespective sciences and techniques seem to indicate. In actual prac- 
tice the function played by each depends perhaps more upon the 
personal knowledge and background of the scientist and technician 
than upon the theoretical claims of the science he represents. This 
does not obviate the necessity, however, of formulating, as clearly 
as it can be done, the distinctive points of view and techniques of 
each. 

An attempt to state the sociological approach to those behavior 
problems that are generally dealt with by child guidance clinics has 
recently been made by Thomas‘ on the basis of what is taking place 


5 William I. Thomas and Dorothy Thomas, The Child in America (New York, 1929), 
chaps. xii and xiii. 
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in practice rather than what is desirable in theory and defensible as 
a program. It is difficult to gather from this statement the precise 
characteristics which differentiate the sociological from other ap- 
proaches to personality and behavior problems. The emphasis upon 
“conditioning” in the formulation of the sociological approach, as 
represented by Thomas, would be regarded by many as distinctive 
of the physiological and the psychological point of view. In fact, 
the sociologist and social psychologist would be inclined to be critical 
of the notion of conditioning as it has been taken over by the psy- 
chologists from experiments on animal behavior to the realm of 
human conduct on the ground that physical stimulations must al- 
ways be seen in the light of the meaning which they have for a par- 
ticular person, and are significant for the explanation of conduct only 
when seen in terms of the interpretation which the individual puts 
upon them. Similarly, the claim that the “total situation approach” 
is distinctly a contribution of the sociologists would be difficult to 
defend in view of the fact that the social psychiatrists from Adolf 
Meyer and William Healy to the most recent representatives of this 
point of view have been emphasizing the need of viewing the child 
from the standpoint of the total situation. Whether these men have 
profited from the sociological literature in arriving at this point of 
view is not a matter of importance unless one is interested in merely 
establishing priority of claims between the various sciences. Perhaps 
the greatest contribution of the sociologists thus far has been the 
attempt to correct the shortcomings and especially the particularis- 
tic fallacies of those who have traditionally been concerned with 
these problems. 

The positive contributions of the sociologist, the results of which 
in practical terms have thus far been only partially realized, seem to 
consist in what may broadly be characterized as the cultural ap- 
proach to behavior problems. If the sociological approach has any 
significance then the notion that behavior, whatever else it may be 
from other points of view, is a cultural product, is a crucial starting- 
point. The sociological approach to behavior rests upon the recog- 
nition that a person is an individual with status,® and that personal- 


6 “The person is an individual who has status. We come into the world as individ- 
uals. We acquire status, and become persons. Status means position in society. The 
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ity is “the sum and organization of those traits which determine the 
role of the individual in the group.’ It is not merely a verbal differ- 
ence but a fundamental question of orientation, as Burgess has 
shown,® whether the child is studied as an individual or whether he is 
studied as a person. The cultural.approach to personality does 
not rule out as insignificant the bidtogical, the psychological, and the 
psychiatric approach, but illuminates phases of behavior which can- 
not be adequately understood in terms of the latter. Furthermore, 
if the behavior of the child is seen as a constellation of a number of 
roles, each oriented with reference to a social group in which he has 
a place, his organic and psychological traits are thereby not excluded 
as unimportant, but become capable of interpretation with refer- 
ence to their social significance. For example, a boy, whose parents 
have had the bad judgment to name him Percival or Oswald, may, 
in a given cultural milieu of his associates, be suffering from as sig- 
nificant a stigma as if he had one leg or a hair lip. It is not desirable 
that the sociologist should displace the physician, the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, or the social worker, but he should bring to them 
the insights which his approach furnishes not merely in order to 
modify their viewpoint but to understand the child’s behavior more 
completely as a social phenomenon. 


individual inevitably has some status in every social group of which he is a member. 
In a given group the status of every member is determined by his relation to every other 
member of that group. Every smaller group, likewise, has a status in some larger group 
of which it is a part and this is determined by its relation to all the other members of the 
larger group. The individual’s self consciousness—his conception of his réle in society, 
his ‘self,’ in short—while not identical with his personality is an essential element in it. 
The individual’s conception of himself, however, is based on his status in the social 
group or groups of which he is a member. The individual whose conception of himself 
does not conform to his status is an isolated individual. The completely isolated indi- 
vidual, whose conception of himself is in no sense an adequate reflection of his status, 
is probably insane. It follows from what is said that an individual may have many 
‘selves’ according to the group to which he belongs and the extent to which each of these 
groups is isolated from the others. It is true, also, that the individual is influenced in 
differing degrees and in a specific manner, by the different types of groups of which he 
isa member. This indicates the manner in which the personality of the individual may 
be studied sociologically” (Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology, p. 55). 

7 Ibid , p. 70. 

* E. W. Burgess, “The Study of the Delinquent as a Person,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXVIII (May, 1923), 657-80. 
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A fact that is often overlooked is that the behavior problems of 
children are problems only because the child lives in a family, goes 
to a school, or is a member of a community which regards this 
behavior as a problem. His behavior is recognized as a problem only 
because it takes place in a culture which has given to the action of 
the individuals the imprint of its definitions of conduct. Being lazy 
is not a great problem in a child if that child is a member of a family 
that expects no work of it; being “‘finnicky”’ about food is seldom a 
problem in children that come from families in which food is scarce. 
Even stealing is not a problem in a child that lives in a family of 
thieves, although the community may regard it as such. One might 
even go as far as to say, as practical experience seems to demon- 
strate, that being unintelligent is not an irreparable disaster in a 
child that is born into a family of wealth. Behavior problems turn 
out to be those forms of conduct which the person himself or others 
with whom he comes in contact regard as problems.? There are, of 
course, many parents and psychiatrists who recognize this fact, but 
there are many more who do not. Similarly, there are still some who 
speak of reality as if it were a definite something that is the same for 
all classes and places, and who, therefore, fail to realize that a person 
is not necessarily pathological because his attitudes toward others 
and his conceptions of reality differ materially from those of others. 
In such instances the sociologist is in a position to point out that a 
child’s world is real if he can get the people who are significant in his 
life to accept it as real. 

The sociologist, in so far as he has a point of view and mei of 
approach to problems of personality and behavior, proceeds on the 
hypothesis that human beings everywhere live in social groups and 
that the conduct of the individuals, however it may differ from 
others, is always expressive of the culture of the group. But a child, 
for instance, in our type of civilization is seldom just a member of 
one group, except during the earliest period of life, but of many in- 
tersecting and conflicting groups and may at times show behavior 
traits which are at variance with the standards of the group of which 
we are accustomed to regard him as a member. These differences in 

» For differences in evaluation of behavior problems by teachers and mental hy- 


gienists see E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes (New York, 
1928), p. 188. 
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group standards may be gross or they may be very subtle. A child’s 
loyalty to the dictates of his gang may account for his disobedience 
of the rules of family life. Or the subtle influences of the personality 
of a teacher may change the honesty curve of children passing from 
one school room to another.” Even the “intelligence” of children 
as measured by tests may change as the child is transferred from 
one foster home to another." What is sometimes regarded as the 
one element in the life of the individual capable of exact and objec- 
tive description, namely, the so-called environment, can be shown 
to be different for every person, so that different children living in 
the same family do not have the “‘same environment.” A recent 
study of the Molokan colony in Los Angeles, a sectarian Russian 
immigrant group,” offers a striking demonstration of the value of 
the cultural approach to delinquency. There were age groups in this 
community in which the delinquency rate was almost negligible and 
others in which it was astoundingly high. The data of the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, and the social worker apparently did not fur- 
nish any plausible explanations for the delinquent careers that oc- 
curred in the group and failed to reveal any significant differences 
between the delinquents and non-delinquents. But when the cul- 
tural history of the community was analyzed the explanation became 
apparent. These and similar insights are indicative of the signifi- 
cance of the sociological approach to behavior problems. 

However firmly convinced the sociologist may be that he has a 
contribution of value to make to clinical procedure, it is often diffi- 
cult to convince others, especially orthodox psychiatrists, that this 
isso. That the sociologist has, perhaps, an understanding about the 

® See M. A. May and H. Hartshorne, Character Education Inquiry, Studies in Deceit, 
New York, 1928. For a discussion of this question in which psychiatrists and social 
scientists participated see Proceedings of the First Colloquium on Personality Investiga- 


tion, American Psychiatric Association, New York, December 1-2, 1928, especially pp. 
49-54 

™* Frank N. Freeman and Others, ‘‘The Influence of Environment on the Intelli- 
gence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children,” Twenty-seventh Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois, 1928. 


* Blanche C. Weill, The Behavior of Young Children in the Same Family, “Harvard 
Studies in Education,” No. ro. 


* Pauline V. Young, The Holy Jumpers of Russian Town, Manuscript, chap. x, p. 19, 
and “Urbanization as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, XXIV (1930), 162-66. 
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family, boys’ gangs, community life, social institutions, and other 
phases of group life, is quite generally admitted. What some psy- 
chiatrists are not so ready to grant is that the sociologist may have 
a contribution to make to the study of personality and individual 
behavior problems which is not already represented by other mem- 
bers of the clinic staff. 

For example, in the organization of a child guidance clinic, re- 
cently, the psychiatrist representing a foundation interested in the 
project insisted that if a sociologist ‘were included in the staff his 
function would have to be restricted to the “investigation of the 
social groups of the patient,’”’ while the social worker investigated 
the “environment.” That such a restriction, which prevents the 
social worker and sociologist from having contact with the patient, 
if literally followed, would prevent effective work in the clinic is 
quite obvious. At least, in so far as the social worker is concerned, 
the established practice in clinics is to the contrary. 

The question has been raised, what additional material the psy- 
chiatrist would gather, outside data bearing on the physical, the 
neurological, and the emotional conflict aspects of the patient, if he 
did not have the social worker’s social history before him. The ex- 
periment now being tried in one clinic in New York City of not giv- 
ing the psychiatrist any social history when he examines the patient 
will be worth watching for its outcome. It is, of course, necessary 
in any clinic to conserve the energy, the patience, and the good will 
of the patient by preventing unnecessary duplication of questioning, 
but there is no good reason for assuming that sociologists and social 
workers will be less successful as interviewers than are psychiatrists, 
or that the findings of the sociologists and social workers will be less 
valuable and substantial. If the sociologist is to work successfully 
in a clinic it is essential that he have access to the patient as freely 
as everyone else concerned with the problem, for to investigate 
groups in the abstract without contact with the persons that com- 
pose them is not likely to be very useful in clinical procedure. 


THE SCOPE OF CLINICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The scope of the sociologists’ activities remains to be more pre- 
cisely defined as their experiences in these clinics accumulate. While 
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it is not practicable to set down a priori the functions that the so- 
ciologist is to serve, at least three avenues of possible usefulness in 
a child guidance clinic suggest themselves: 

1. He might devote himself exclusively to research. The materi- 
als which these clinics usually collect offer opportunity for this. 

2. He might act as consultant to the other members of the staff 
and might be of use in training social workers and psychiatrists in 
those phases of their work of which the sociologist has special knowl- - 
edge. This might serve to introduce the cultural approach to be- 
havior problems to other specialists. 

3. He might directly participate in the study of cases and in their 
treatment. This would involve interviewing and other contact with 
patients, study of their social world, the collection and analysis of 
life-histories, contacts with the community, the school and social 
agencies, participation in staff conferences and the participation in 
programs of adjustment. Out of the experiences with sociologists in 
such co-operative work will undoubtedly grow a division of labor 
between the members of the clinic staff through which duplication of 
effort will be reduced to a minimum. In the existing clinics in which 
sociologists participate all three varieties of functions are represent- 
ed. In some clinics the sociologists, in addition, serve as directors, 
which, however, does not materially affect their technical function. 

The question might be raised whether the sociologist has any- 
thing to contribute to clinical work which is not already adequately 
supplied by the social worker whose training, it may be supposed, 
is at least partly sociological. The answer will, of course, depend 
upon the resourcefulness, the imagination, the insight, the interests, 
and the specific training of the social workers and the sociologists in 
question. The cultural approach, represented by the sociologist, has 
thus far not been in evidence, except incidentally and fragmentarily, 
in clinics in which sociologists have not taken part. The heavy bur- 
dens and the wide range of activities of the social workers at present 
make it difficult to devote the necessary attention to the specialized 
and technical phases of personality and behavior problems which the 
sociologist is in a position to deal with. In addition to his present 
training and training in psychiatry the social worker in a child guid- 
ance clinic needs to be trained in clinical sociology. Nothing indi- 
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cates more clearly that the sociological approach has been largely 
neglected by psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers in the past 
than the outlines for history-taking that are still in use in most 
clinics.“ These outlines are oriented largely with reference to the 
psychiatric and psychological factors and the physical resources for 
the treatment of the patient. In most of them, for instance, there is 
a great deal of attention paid to biological inheritance, and almost 
none to family traditions; much to the physical surroundings, and 
little to the social world; a great deal to the delinquencies and fail- 
ures to adjust to school, to the home, to companions, and occupa- 
tion, and relatively little to the interplay of attitudes between the 
child and those with whom he comes in contact and the cultural 
conflicts under which he labors. The habits of the child are generally 
recorded minutely, but the group customs of which they generally 
are a reflection and the milieu out of which they grow are often 
ignored. Objective descriptions of the fears, grudges, loyalties, aver- 
sions, and attachments are recorded as are the persons and objects 
toward which they are directed, while the private and personal 
meanings which they have for the child are often overlooked. If the 
sociologist can obtain some insight into the motives and attitudes 
of the child, his intimacy and distance to others, the personal mean- 
ings of the factors in the situation in which he finds himself, and, if 
he can more fully understand the behavior of the child in terms of the 
culture of the groups of which he is a member, he is dealing with 
elements which, although they are not physical, are nevertheless 
real and significant. If, in addition, the technique of community 
analysis, in which the sociologists have made a distinct contribution, 
can be extended to similar analyses of family and group life, their 
services will be indispensable." 

The sociological approach to behavior problems will remain main- 
ly theoretical and academic unless it also evidences an interest in 
controlling and reconstructing the behavior of the child. It is Ci 

4 See Myrtle Storm Mink and Herman M. Adler, M.D., “Suggested Outline for 


History Taking in Cases of Behavior Disorders in Children,” reprint from March, 1926, 
Welfare Magazine, and Bibliography of other outlines at end of article. 
's For a summary of the significance of the community analyses thus far made by 


sociologists see Ernest W. Burgess, “The Cultural Approach to Behavior,’ Mental 
Hygiene, XIV (April, 1930), 307-25. 
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more than theoretical significance, consequently, what we conceive 
the nature of personality to be. Our conception must not merely 
conform to the facts, but in order to be fruitful clinically it must also 
furnish clues for treatment. The possibility of the sociological tech- 
nique, which is in the course of development through the practice of 
the increasing number of clinical sociologists, can here be only tenta- 
tively outlined. 

“What distinguishes the action of men from animals may best be 
expressed in the word ‘conduct.’ ’** According to Park, conduct is 
self-conscious and personal, it is conventional behavior and consists 
of action that is oriented with reference to a goal which is not im- 
mediately present. This accounts for the fact that we usually con- 
fine our moral and legal judgments to the conduct of human beings. 
It is this element which raises the actions of human beings to the 
level where they are regarded as “‘behavior problems.” The life- 
history document, especially the autobiography, acquires for this 
reason a special significance, not only in the understanding of the 
conduct of the individual, but also in the control of this conduct and 
the reconstruction of his personality. The telling of his life story or 
the writing of his autobiography on the part of the delinquent may 
be one of the most effective devices in a therapeutic program.” 

One of the major therapeutic tasks in which the sociologist is 
likely to have a primary interest is the modification and manipula- 
tion of the child’s social world. If changes in behavior can be 
brought about by making changes in the school, home, and com- 
munity life, as is amply demonstrated by experience, then here is a 
phase of therapy to which the sociologist may properly devote him- 
self. William I. Thomas, some years ago, suggested the possibility 
of “beneficent framing” as a method of social therapy. By this he 
meant the deliberate manipulation of the child’s social world in 
order to make it more responsive to his wishes. The substitution of 
socially approved for socially disapproved values as satisfaction for 


the wishes of the individual opens a field of broad possibility to the 
* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
Pp. 191. 


" See Clifford R. Shaw. The Jack-Roller, Chicago, 1930. This technique is in many 


respects similar to that used by the psychoanalysts, but is in striking contrast to 
“moralizing.” 
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sociologist in which the social worker is equipped to co-operate ef- 
fectually. This ‘beneficent framing” involves frequently the modi- 
fication of the attitudes and the behavior of members of the child’s 
social world. From the standpoint of the child two major therapeu- 
tic techniques present themselves, viz., the modification of the 
child’s attitudes toward his social world and the significant people 
in it, and the modification of his conception of himself. That these 
techniques are all fundamentally interrelated needs no argument. 
In the actual working out of such programs the sociologist will, no 
doubt, have much to learn from the social workers, who have been 
gaining practical experience in these matters for many years, with- 
out, however, being fully aware of all that the sociological approach 
to behavior problems implies. 

The function of the sociologist in child guidance clinics is not to 
displace the psychiatrist, the psychologist, and the social worker 
but to enrich the resources of these clinics through the introduction 
of a point of view and a method which have hitherto been largely 
neglected. One danger of the rapid development of the field of 
clinical sociology seems to be that the claims which the sociologist 
makes for himself are apt to be exaggerated and he is likely to begin 
to look upon himself as a member of a cult. For this reason it is 
necessary to insist that the sociologist had better be rather modest 
in his claims and bear in mind that by himself alone he is incapable 
of dealing with clinical problems effectually. It is also necessary for 
the sociologist always to safeguard himself against the possible charge 
of quackery by taking the fullest account of the medical and psy- 
chological factors in the child’s behavior and not to undertake the 
treatment of behavior problems without fully assuring himself that 
the medical and psychological factors are passed upon by specialists 
in these fields. The problem of greatest significance at present seems 
to be to keep the clinics from becoming the battleground of various 
groups of specialists each with a vested interest, and to keep the 
point of view and method of procedure flexible and experimental 
rather than caked with ritual and dogma. In this way we shall be 
promoting not merely our own science but shall aid in the building 
up of communities of scholars each of whom is conscious of his own 
limitations and his dependence upon others for the solution of a 
common problem. 
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THE NORDIC AND ALPINE RACES AND THEIR 
KIN: A STUDY OF ETHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 
GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

The writer briefly explains his ‘“‘Zones and Strata Concept of Racial Evolution.” 
This indicates that the Alpines with a central position evolved later than the Nordic 
and Mediterranean races with a more peripheral position. The Aryan languages a’ 
also to be arranged in zones, and some suggestions as to their evolution are made. The 
Nordic race is somewhat akin to the Mediterranean, and probably originated in Siberia. 
The Chinese represent the eastern wing of the Alpine race. The thrusts of the latter de- 
termine the main features of world-history. The Nordic race in Europe appears to be 
dying out. The influx of Central Europeans (Alpines) into the United States will be 
likely to improve the American nation. 

The scientific study of race, in the writer’s opinion, is less under- 
stood by the intelligent layman than is the case with any other social 
subject of real importance. This is a great pity, for racial problems 
are probably the major cause of unrest in the world today. All over 
the world we find politicians, and even statesmen, cheerfully legis- 
lating on racial matters without the vaguest idea as to the meaning 
of race. They think of “race prejudice” as if it had a real biological 
basis; whereas, if the truth were known, their ideas of racial differ- 
ence are almost entirely determined by their knowledge of the purely 
cultural (i.e., man-made) distinctions between nations. 

In some circles it is apparently accepted as no mean achievement 
to compress the history of the republic into five hundred words. 
In the writer’s opinion it is possible to express the controlling factor 
in the history of the whole world in the five words: “Expansion of 
the Alpine Race.”” This phenomenon is behind the phrase ex oriente 
lux. It largely explains the Vélker-Wanderung of the Dark Ages. 
It is the key to the Mogul Empire in India, to the Manchu victories 
in China, to the Polynesian migrations. In present times it is behind 
the Chinese dominance in the East Indies. Even such different prob- 
lems as the rise of the Jewish plutocracy, the spread of Slavs and 
Poles in the United States and of Ukrainians in Western Canada, 
may turn out to be based on a real, if slight, racial (i.e., biological) 
superiority of the Alpine race. 
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RACIAL CRITERIA 


There is unfortunately no unanimity among ethnologists as to the 
criteria which determine race, but all are agreed that hair texture 
and skull shape are two of the most important. 

In the accompanying maps (which are largely based on those of 
the Italian ethnologist Biasutti)' the distribution of head index 
(cephalic index) is shown in Figure 1. In this criterion the greatest 
length of the head (from brow to back) is called 100 units, and then 
the greatest breadth (above the ears) is measured in terms of the 
length. 

In Figure 1 the narrowheads (conveniently called ‘“dokephs”) in- 
habit outlying regions in Africa and Australia, the broadheads 


Fic. 1.—Main zones of head-shape. Broad in Central Asia; narrow around the 
margins of Eurasia. 


Fic. 2.—Main zones of hair texture. Straight in Central Asia; wavy around the 
margins. (Both figures based on Biasutti.) 


(brakephs) are found in the heart of the Old World and America, 
while the intermediate peoples with indices near 80 (like those of 
the Anglo-Saxons) live in a zone between the other two. 

Turning to the map in Figure 2, we see a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement regarding hair texture. In the margins farthest from 
Asia are primitive folk with frizzy hair, like the negritoes and ne- 
groes. The peoples of Central Europe and Central Asia have straight 
or nearly straight hair. Between is a zone with wavy hair, which 
includes the Western and Southern Europeans. The aborigines of 
Australia also have wavy hair—which in the writer’s opinion indi- 


*R. Biasutti, Antropogeografia (Florence, 1912). 
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cates that they are to be placed biologically between the African 
(and Melanesian) negroes and the peoples of Western Europe. 


THE “‘ZONES AND STRATA” CONCEPT 


One of the greatest generalizations made in natural science during 
the last twenty years has been due to the examination of the dis- 
tribution of genera and species. The biologist Matthew of New York 
produced his most stimulating book, Climate and Evolution, in 1915. 
Here he showed that the mammals were distributed in zones which 
gave the clue to their evolution. Willis, the botanist, developed the 
same idea in 1922 in his discussion of the spread of floras. Wissler 
later used the same concept in regard to the spread of cultures. 
The present writer based his interpretation of racial evolution in 
1919? on the same principle, to which he has given the name, “The 
Zones and Strata Concept of Racial Evolution.” 

I can best illustrate this concept by a personal experience. Some 
years ago I was traveling in the interior of Australia some 200 miles 
from Sydney, and happened to meet an ox team conveying the goods 
and chattels of a “bush” family to a new district. Returning nearer 
to Sydney—within about 150 miles—I came across one of the old 
buses (which I remember plying in Sydney about 1895 or so) still 
actively engaged in traffic in this outer zone. Within 100 miles of 
Sydney the motorbuses dominate transport. In Sydney itself we 
see many more aeroplanes than in any other part of the state. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

If now we investigate the “archeological’’ relics in the “dump” 
of an engineer’s yard in Sydney, we shall find fragments of aero- 
planes overlying parts of motorbus engines, and these in turn heaped 
over bits of horse-drawn vehicles. At the bottom may be some mold- 
ering yokes of the ox teams which left Sydney fifty years ago. These 
relics are of course to be found in similar order under the outer zones 
also, as is shown in the section at the front of the block diagram in 
Figure 3. Everyone can interpret this sequence, which illustrates 
the Evolution of Transport from the ox team up to the aeroplane. 
It is clear that this series of zones (ox team, horse-bus, motorbus, 


* “Climatic Cycles and Evolution,” Geographical Review, VIII (1919), 289; Environ- 
ment and Race (Oxford Press, 1927). 
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aeroplane) is the same as the series of strata. But the most signifi- 
cant deduction is that this sequence implies (a) that the most primi- 
tive type is pushed to the periphery and (6) that the most advanced 
type occurs in the center of the zones, where the stimulus (commer- 
cial in this case) has been greatest. 

We see that a series of racial zones* centering about South- 
Central Asia is clearly demonstrated by the racial distribution in 
Figure 3 (at left). These zones are named in the corner of Figure 2. 
All racial history shows that the dominant movements of early man 
(wherever we can reconstruct them) have been centrifugal from Asia. 


33 
or 


Fic. 3.—The ‘‘zones and strata” concept applied to racial evolution (left) and 
transport evolution (right). The two block diagrams illustrate distribution data on 
the surface, and buried ‘‘archeological’”’ data in section on front edges. (From Human 
Biology, February, 1930.) 


Two very interesting deductions may be referred to here, which I 
have never seen stressed in current anthropology. We found the 
ox team flourishing today precisely where it did not originate, for in 
Australia its original site was certainly Sydney. So, also, the dis- 
covery of a primitive skull in South Africa or Australia to my mind 
has no bearing on the site of the cradle-land of man. Rather it tells 
us where not to look for a cradle-land. Secondly, if the concept out- 
lined above is true, then some of those broad-headed Alpine folk in 
or near Turkestan are indicated as the last types of man to develop 
in the stimulating cradle-land of man. Many anthropologists will 

3 The zones shown on the surface of the left-hand diagram, are the same as are 


shown for Southern Asia, etc., in Figure 1. The observer is looking southward in 
Figure 3. 
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deny that one race is physically higher or better or later than an- 
other. Most anthropologists will say that we have insufficient 
knowledge to debate the matter. As a student of human ecology, 
the writer cannot see any escape from the conclusion that these 
Alpine folk in Central Asia are later and physically higher types of 
man than the West European (Mediterranean); just as the aero- 
plane is a later and higher type of transportation than the ox team.‘ 


THE EARLY EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


After the Ice Ages the climate of Europe became much warmer— 
possibly somewhat warmer than it is today. It was about this peri- 
od, 10,000 or 12,000 B.C., that the first great migrations of the earliest 
important race entered Europe. These “Mediterranean” folk came 
into Spain and France by way of Algeria and introduced the Tar- 
denoisian culture. 

The first typical ‘“Mediterranean” peoples were slighter in build, 
and not so artistic in temperament as the Cromagnon type who 
preceded them. Similar tribes occupied North Africa; and probably 
the modern Fellahin of Egypt, and the Gallas and Somalis of East 
Africa, very nearly resemble the first important stock to settle 
Europe. To this day they constitute the most numerous strain in 
parts of Western Europe. They are found in South Italy, and es- 
pecially in Sardinia, in much of Spain and Portugal, and in South- 
west France. They have left descendants in the short dark man of 
Devon, of Wales, of the Scotch Highlands. They are not unknown 
in small groups in Norway, and at the other extreme in Greece. 
(See Fig. 5.) 


THE EUROPEAN LANGUAGES ARE PROBABLY ALPINE IN ORIGIN 


What language did they speak? Not long ago these early dark 
peoples in Britain spoke Erse or its ally Gaelic, Welsh or its extinct 
ally Cornish. There was for a time a belief that these early Aryans 
languages were the original speech of the short dark aborigines of 

‘The reader who wishes to read my explanation as to how climatic changes have 
produced these racial zones, will find it in chapter xx of Environment and Race. 


’The word “Aryan” should be used only in connection with language. It is not a 
Tace term. 
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Britain. But many objections to this theory cropped up, and the 
present explanation is quite otherwise. Two Welsh philologists 
(Rhys and Jones) have tabulated the peculiarities of the early Aryan 
languages Welsh and Erse, and find that they differ in many curious 
features from other (later-introduced) Aryan tongues.’ Especially 
is this true in the syntax. Thus, “Is he after finding his wife’ is a 
common Irish expression molded on the Erse syntax (meaning “He 
has found his wife’’). It is quite unlike the usual Aryan form of a 
past tense; but according to Morris-Jones, it clearly resembles the 


TABLE I 
ARYAN LANGUAGES 


West Center East 
Early Kentum Type of Speech Later Satem Type of Speech 
Largely Mediterra- Largely Nordic Largely Alpine Race 
nean Race Race 
Primitive K (or Q) Later P East Europe Southwest Asia 
Gaelic Welsh Lithuanian Sanskrit 
100 = Keud 100= Kant 100 = Szimta 100=Satem 
5=Kuig 5=Pump 5 =Penke 5=Panch 
Latin Teutonic (and | Slavonic Armenian 
Greek) 
100 = Kent 100 = Hund 100 = Sito ..... 
5 =Kink 5 =Finf 5=Pietz 5 = Pese 


syntax of early Egyptian speech. He gives a score of different 
analogies (such as the conjugation of prepositions, word-order, agree- 
ment of verbs, etc.) between the language of the Pyramids and these 
idiosyncrasies of the so-called “‘Neo-Keltic” tongues. We may, I 
think, accept the view—which is borne out by the racial history— 
that the aborigines in Britain originally spoke a Hamitic tongue not 
unlike that of the Pharaohs, which is not in the least like Erse or 
Welsh in essentials. Where did they obtain their later Aryan speech? 
To ascertain this we must turn to another environment and to a 
somewhat later chapter in racial history. 

In 1920 the writer pointed out that the more primitive Aryan 
speeches were spoken by the Western European peoples who, in 


6 Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People (London, 1900). See Appendix. 
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general, were of narrow-headed race (dokephs), while the later types 
were spoken by Alpine races who are broad-headed (brakephs).’7 
This feature is best summarized in Table I. 

The Aryan languages are generally classified in two groups, Ken- 
tum and Satem. These are the words for “a hundred” in two con- 
trasted speeches, Latin and Sanskrit. The Kentum languages are 
again divided (according to a very general sound-change) into the 
early K (or Q) speeches and the later P speeches. The words for 
“five” illustrate these subclasses, as shown in Latin (quinque) and 
Greek (pente). It is interesting 
to note that Latin and Gaelic 
are K languages, while the 
Greek and Welsh are P lan- 
guages, and hence fundament- 
ally allied. If we chart these 
languages on a map of Eurasia, 


they form a series of zones 

Fic. 4.—A diagram illustrating the 
arranged around Southwest routes of the three main races. About 800 
Asia. (See Fig 4.) It is the  .c. the two Kentum waves of Aryan- 


most western language—the speakers (P and Q) were conquering the 
earliest to leave Asia, and pre- Wester. Mediterranean race, who spoke 
Hamitic languages. 
sumably that most affected by 
contact with the pre-Aryan tribes—whose syntax differs most from 
the general Aryan pattern. This group includes Erse and Gaelic. 
Let us now consider the archaeological data with regard to the 
period from about 10,000 B.c. onward. In many portions of Central 
Europe the ancient graves indicate that the modern broad-headed 
Alpine population was preceded by a dokeph migration, perhaps of 
Nordics. This is especially true in the northern regions of what is 
now almost wholly Alpine country in Europe. Yet here is a diffi- 
culty. A few of the oldest skulls discovered in Central Europe (as 
~ at Ofnet near Munich) are quite broad-headed, and of Alpine type. 
On the other hand, in Denmark there is a very early culture (usually 
linked with similar northern Asiatic culture) which some have con- 
sidered to be due to the earliest Nordic peoples. It is difficult to 
say exactly which is the earlier immigrant of these two different 
classes, Alpine and Nordic. 


7“Evolution of Race and Language,” Geographical Review, XI (1921), 54. 
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If we consider the changing environment, it seems likely that the 
central portion of Europe became an easy route from Asia, before 
the lands in North Russia, etc., were suitable for primitive man, 
Thus, long after the Mediterranean route was established, we should 
expect to find man crossing directly from Asia Minor into the Bal- 
kans and thence proceeding up the Danube Valley into the central 
Alpine regions of Europe. There is little doubt that the early Alpine 
broad-heads did follow this route. (See Fig. 4.) 


THE STEPPE FOLK, THE ORIGIN OF THE NORDIC RACE 


I have suggested in my book Environment and Race (Fig. 40A) 
that a group of steppe peoples was living in the Baraba region north- 
east of the Caspian Sea while the Alpine peoples were beginning to 
enter Europe. The steppe peoples were perhaps prevented from 
migrating to the west by the bogs and extensions of the Baltic and 
Caspian seas. The vast Pripet marshes of West Russia are relics of 
the difficult conditions facing early man. 

Who were these steppe folk, whom some call Proto-Nordic or 
Caspian? They were narrow-headed and not unlike the Mediter- 
ranean peoples—probably originally of the same stock. But they 
moved to the northwest from the original European cradle-land 
(Turkestan?) instead of to the southwest to Africa. For fifty thou- 
sand or perhaps a hundred thousand years, the environments of these 
two narrow-headed races (Mediterranean and steppe) differed. The 
northern group experienced cold “continental” climates; and the 
southern group, warm Mediterranean climates. In the writer’s opin- 
ion this would suffice to change the northern form, originally much 
like the ‘Mediterranean,’ into that taller, fairer type, which is 
called Nordic. The popular type of the pure Nordic, the golden- 
haired giant, probably never existed save in a few valleys near Oslo. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

Let us now consider the affinities of the Alpines and Nordics from 
another point of view. In a map charting some recent research on 
agglutination of the blood of the various races (by Steffan),*® it is 
noteworthy that the blood-index is much the same (1 to 2) from 
Central Europe right across to China, which indicates the affinity 


8 “Distribution of Blood-Groups,” Z. fiir Rassen-Physiologie (Munich, 1828). 
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between the Alpine race and so-called Mongolians. The writer has 
long grouped the two together as Alpine-Mongolian. So, also, in 
general the Nordic and Mediterranean regions both have high in- 
dices (above 3), which again perhaps indicates the common origin 
of these two latter stocks. It must be admitted, however, that the 
few determinations of the negro blood-index agree with no orthodox 
scheme of racial classification (Human Biology, February, 1930). 


MIGRATIONS OF THE SWORDSMEN 


There is, however, another line of evidence which is of great in- 
terest in connection with this problem of race, language, and migra- 
tion. It is largely due to Peake.? He has investigated the distribu- 
tion (in time and place) of the bronze and iron swords throughout 
Europe. He finds that the bronze or laurel-leaf swords seem to have 
arisen somewhere near Hungary about the fifteenth century before 
Christ. Thence they were carried by victorious migrants to the 
southwest and west. The later specimens have been found in the 
western lands of Europe, e.g., in the valley of the Seine (Sequani); 
and Peake believes that these swordsmen conquered all Western 
Europe except Spain. He equates them with the first Aryan migra- 
tion or people of the Q speech (see Table I). They were broad- 
headed Alpine people; but few, except the dokeph aborigines of 
Europe, speak these Q languages now (Fig. 4). If this general theory 
is correct, then the original Gaulic speech (Pictavian?) of France 
cannot have differed much from Latin. (The writer has never been 
able to see why French should not have been largely derived from 
the indigenous Pictavian rather than from the foreign tongue of 
Rome.) 

Somewhere about the eleventh century B.c. the art of making iron 
swords was developed in the Caucasus region near the Kuban River. 
These Alpine swordsmen were better equipped than the users of 
the bronze swords and drove them ever to the westward, displacing 
them everywhere east of the valley of the Seine. 

Peake equates the iron swords with the second Aryan wave, i.e., 
the P speakers (see Table I). He thinks it likely that they took part 
in the Dorian invasion of Greece about 1100 B.c. and later developed 


* Bronze Age and the Keltic World (London, 1922). 
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the famous iron culture at Hallstatt in the Tyrol. As regards the 
British Islands, it seems likely that a group of bronze swordsmen 
of Alpine race, speaking something akin to Erse (Irish) or Gaelic, 
split off from their fellows in France (who spoke Pictavian, one 
imagines) and about 600 B.c. conquered the short, dark aborigines 
of Britain. The latter spoke, up to that time, some Hamitic tongue 
akin to early Egyptian or possibly early Somali; but learned Erse 
from the brakeph invaders (see Fig. 4). 

Some few centuries later, perhaps about 200 B.c., the iron swords- 
men (speaking P languages) in turn invaded Britain. They were 
perhaps akin in race and language to the modern Bretons of Brit- 
tany. They drove the former British leaders to the west. No doubt 
the bulk of the short, dark aborigines cared little which turbulent 
overlord ruled over them, and hence did not migrate to any extent. 
These newcomers introduced Brythonic, which split into Welsh, 
Manx, and Cornish as the hybrid Britons were isolated by the later 
Roman or Saxon conquerors. 


RACE AND NATION IN EUROPE 


We have now considered some of the recent evidence which 
throws light on the origins and migrations of the three main Euro- 
pean races: the Mediterranean in the south, the Alpine in the center 
and east, and the Nordic in the northwest. It will be profitable to 
consider how these racial factors bear upon the national and politi- 
cal problems of Europe. We must briefly consider the early history 
of Europe. A glance at the racial map of Europe (Fig. 5) shows that 
only in the central part of the continent is there even apparent 
racial purity in any nation. We have seen that the Britisher and 
Frenchman are in no small degree hybrids, or, at any rate, that two 
absolutely distinct races can quite readily live harmoniously. as 
parts of one united nation. We may be sure that originally “Medi- 
terranean”’ hated Saxon in Britain, and that in France Cro-Magnon, 
Breton, Frank (Nordic), and Savoyard (Alpine) fought tooth and 
nail before they decided that it saved a lot of trouble to make friends 
(see Fig. 5). 

Let us see what racial differences there are between France and 
Germany, or between the Austrian and the Serb. Surely, if there be 
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anything insuperable in racial antagonisms, it will crop up some- 
where as a cause of the bitter animosity of these nations. If we ex- 
amine racial charts of France and Germany, we find that the racial 
cleavage runs east and west (see Fig. 5); while the national boundary 
(which is the boundary of cultures and of man-made prejudices) 
runs north and south. In other words, northern Frenchmen are Nor- 
dic and are not racially different from north Germans; and the south 
Frenchmen are Alpine, and are akin to south Germans. 

In the pre-war Austrian Empire the governing Austrian group was 
German, and had a political alliance with the Hungarian of Asiatic 


Fic. 5.—The three races which build up the nations of Europe. Nordic are tall, 
fair dokephs (narrow-heads). Mediterranean are short, dark dokephs. The Alpine 
“wedge” is distinguished by its broad-headed people. The heavy broken line includes 
(to the northwest) the nations which are virtually declining in population. 


(Altaic) speech. They dominated (among other units) the Czech, 
who spoke a Slav language; the Roumanian, who spoke a Latin 
language, and the Bosnian, who was a Moslem. Here were differ- 
ences of language, religion, culture, and environment—enough to 
wreck a dozen ships of state. But what about their races? Whether 
we consider head-index, hair, color, height, or any other racial cri- 
terion, we find that all belong to the same Alpine race. They are 
racially much more akin than are the man of Devon (Mediterran- 
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ean), the man of Kent (Alpine), and the man of Lincoln (Nordic), 
Their enmity is all a question of the time and place of migration, 

Of far more importance than race in determining the growth of a 
strong national feeling is a common environment bound together 
in a close network of communications, which again are centered ona 
well-placed capital city. Thus France developed about the national 
center at Paris. The lands shut off to the north by the Alps have 
looked to Rome. Half a hundred dialects, four major languages, 
and two opposed religions have not broken the Swiss Confederation, 
founded on a common Alpine environment around the valley of the 
Aar. 


EASTERN EXPANSIONS OF THE ALPINE RACE 


Lack of space will not permit me to do more than briefly refer to 
other migrations of Alpine people. Those writers who worship the 
Nordic fetish have explained the Golden Age of Greece as due to 
Nordic migrations invigorating the debased Mediterranean tribes 
of the Aegean region. The data are so doubtful that it is difficult 
to disprove such a statement, but it is at least significant that the 
peoples of Greece today are racially very close to the Slavs and are 
in effect largely Alpine. There is no trace of Nordic among them, 
though some districts are still dominantly Mediterranean. 

Passing farther to the east, the writer has long maintained, from 
the geographical evidence of the zonal distribution, that the most 
progressive early peoples developed in the center of the racial zones 
in prehistoric times (see Fig. 1). Here, a priori we should expect to 
find the dawn of a true agricultural or settled civilization. It is sig- 
nificant that Pumpelly puts the founding of the cities of Southern 
Turkestan (at Askabad, etc.) much earlier than the dates assigned 
to Egyptian civilization.’? At Susa in Persia we have evidence of 
pottery perhaps as far back as 12,000 B.c. As regards the Sumerian 
peoples who colonized Mesopotamia, the writer suggested a dozen 
years ago that the evidence, such as it was, indicated that they were 
a broad-headed or Alpine race. 

In India there is almost exactly the same sequence of migrations 
as in Europe. The aborigines were Australoids (or wavy-haired ne- 


10 Explorations in Turkestan (Washington, 1905). 
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groes) who still persist in the southeast of the peninsula. These 
pre-Dravidians (akin in the writer’s opinion to some of the later 
Neandertal folk of Europe) were invaded and driven south by Medi- 
terranean races, sometimes known as Ethiopian or true Dravidian 
tribes. They are still found fairly pure in the southwestern moun- 
tains of India. In early historic times they founded a remarkable 
Dravidian civilization which affected nations even beyond India. 
The great Aryan migrations burst down from the northwest several 
millennia before Christ, and consisted (as in Europe) of Nordic (nar- 
row-headed) types such as the Rajputs, and of Alpine types such 
as the Mahrati tribes. In 1398 Tamerlane, the emperor of the vast 
Alpine hordes of Central Asia, conquered Delhi; and later northern 
invaders carried on the Mogul (i.e., Mongol) empire for several 
centuries. 
THE CHINESE—THE EASTERN ALPINE WING 


In the Far East history repeats itself. The primitive peoples are 
pushed to the wall, and the overlords are Alpine broadheads. In the 
far south of China are isolated negroid relics probably representing 
an Australoid zone of the past. These are fairly common in the 
mountains of Burmah and Indo-China. The next zone (kin to the 
Mediterranean race) is also much broken up and submerged. The 
Lolo tribes in the upper valleys of the Yang-tse seem to belong to 
this zone, as do many of the Indonesian peoples of the East Indies. 
But vast hordes of Alpines poured out of the center of Asia into the 
Chinese coastlands probably before their brethren migrated into 
Europe. Chinese civilization advanced eastward from the Tarim 
basin, which is adjacent to that region in Turkestan whence Sumer- 
ian civilization was derived. The earliest Alpine migrants into East- 
ern Asia have in turn been driven out to the Pacific islands, where 
they form today the overlords of Polynesia. They are least mixed 
with earlier migrations in Samoa and Tonga. In Japan we see the 
Ainu aborigines (a hairy dokeph race akin to the early Nordics) al- 
ways retreating northward before the attacks of the Japanese, who 
are hybrids (but mainly Alpine) in race (see Fig. 2). 

Let us leave the pages of history and turn for a moment to the 
racial problems of today. The Chinese is the worker and the mer- 
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chant throughout the Federated Malay States. It is enough to state 
that the tin-mining (which supports these states) depends on the 
Chinese coolie; and that Singapore, the chief town of Malaya, al- 
though British in name, is literally a Chinese city. In 1921 the popu- 
lation of the small island of Singapore was 425,912, of whom 317,491 
were Chinese, 58,520 Malay, and 6,231 European. This is, indeed, 
the true Yellow Peril—the unrivaled intelligence, industry, and so- 
briety of the migrating eastern wing of the Alpines in the Old World, 


SURVIVAL OF ALPINE AND NORDIC RACES 


In conclusion we may briefly consider whether the Alpine race is 
biologically superior to the Nordic. I have elsewhere given my 
reasons for believing that the Alpines developed near Turkestan 
later than the Nordics and from some stock not unlike the latter. 
But on the present occasion I wish to discuss the population statis- 
tics of these two contrasted races in Europe. 

A very interesting aspect of the racial rivalry is indicated by the 
eminent Italian economist, Professor Corrado Gini, in Population 
(University of Chicago Press, 1930). A number of statisticians, in- 
cluding Dublin and Kuczynski, have pointed out that birth- and 
death-rates do not tell us very satisfactorily how a nation is progress- 
ing. It is much better to consider the “survival-rate,” based on the 
number of mothers in a generation who survive to maintain the 
population. Thus, among the northwest nations of Europe this sur- 
vival-rate is not sufficient to maintain the population. For instance, 
England and Germany are about 14 per cent short of an adequate 
number. Esthonia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria also seem to 
be in a bad position; while Belgium, France (8 per cent), Finland 
(3 per cent), and Norway (7 per cent) arenot so unsatisfactory in this 
respect. The Southeast European nations have populations where 
the supply of potential mothers is quite adequate. Indeed, Rou- 
mania has about 35 per cent in excess, while Italy (20 per cent), 
Bulgaria (17 per cent), Spain, and Russia also belong to this cate- 
gory. Holland is the only northern nation in a satisfactory position. 

I have shown on Figure 5 by the heavy broken line the boundary 


™ Environment and Race, passim. 
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between the declining nations in the northwest and the increasing 
nations in the southeast. 

Perhaps the reader will finish this long article with somewhat per- 
plexed ideas. The writer believes that the Alpine peoples have a 
real but very slight superiority over the other races of the world. 
For this reason, to give a concrete example, he thinks that the large 
proportion of Alpines (Poles, Slavs, Austrians, etc.) who are helping 
to produce the American nation is an advantage which is absent, 
for instance, in the British nation. However, as the writer has stated 
elsewhere, apart from the negroes he can see no reason for saying 
that one nation or race in any important aspect is better than an- 
other. Chinese, Japanese, British, Indian, Nordic, Alpine, Medi- 
terranean, have all made good in suitable environments. Hence he 
would say that eugenics, rather than nationality, is the best criterion 
for those responsible for racial exclusion. 
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THE REVIVAL OF NATIONALITIES 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 
RUDOLF BRODA 
Antioch College 


ABSTRACT 

The world seems to move toward integration of culture, toward powerful ethnic in- 
dividualities, few in number but strong by the human multitudes they hold together. 
This trend was particularly strong during the nineteenth century; some counter-tend- 
encies have, however, appeared since the World War, particularly in the territoties 
of the Soviet Union. Literacy was practically restricted, under the czars, to the Great 
Russians, to the dispersed Germans and Jews, and to some peripheric groups (like the 
Poles, Baltes, and Finns) which have since the time seceded from Russia. Georgians 
and Armenians in the Southeast are perhaps the only nationalities in the Union which 
can boast of continuity of an old culture, different from that of the Russians. But the 
party now in power has had political and other reasons for spreading literacy in the 
tongue of the hundred and more nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union. Cultural 
autonomy was granted to the more mature groups. The semi-dead culture of the Tar- 
tars, Ukrainians, etc., was thereby revived; universities spread their cultural aspira- 
tions. Georgians, Armenians, Jews, and Germans develop their cultural life in a broad 
way, and a hundred smaller groups start on a new career of culture of their own. 

It is commonly believed that our age of rapid communications 
and easy cultural intercourse tends to unify large countries and to 
spread cultures, which have survived as the best, over vast areas. 
Such a tendency undoubtedly exists in the United States; provincial 
customs, costumes, folklore, and dialects tend to disappear likewise 
in France, Germany, Great Britain, and some other countries. 

But there is another aspect of the problem. The principle of na- 
tionality had its great vogue in Western Europe nearly a century 
ago and has now subsided to a certain extent before the onslaught 
of unifying economic forces; but the same principle has triumphed 
in Central and Eastern Europe during the recent world crisis; a 
number of nationalities which seemed destined to be absorbed by 
larger groups, and were practically bare of literature and culture, 
have been constituted as new nations. This point applies undoubted- 
ly to Letts, Esths, and Lithuanians, which now are independent. 
The Czechs, Poles, and Jugoslavs, on the other hand, had a strong 
and independent culture prior to the war, but they have now de- 
veloped that culture in a much broader way, thanks to their new 
independence. The number of ethnic units with full national status 
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All that is well known, but it may be argued that the numerical 
increase of ethnic units on the earth has been only slight, that no new 
written language and no new national literature, which had not been 
in existence before the war, have been created, that the sweeping 
movement for integration of culture in some dominating nations 
has been qualified by these triumphs of the principle of nationality 
but has not been really invalidated. 

It is less well known that nearly one hundred ethnic groups in the 
former Russian Empire, a great part of which, prior to the war, had 
no written language, no national literature beyond primitive folk- 
lore, and no real consciousness of national existence, have been re- 
vived through the agencies at work in the Soviet Union. These eth- 
nical units have been granted political autonomy, awakened to cul- 
tural development, furnished with a written language, and started 
on the way toward separate national destinies. This movement, if 
it continues its course, would for the present day rather reverse the 
theory that nationalities on earth, like industrial enterprises, seem 
to integrate and consolidate more and more into a smaller number 
of more efficient and more powerful units. 

It is proposed to examine, in detail, developments in the Soviet 
Union, to ascertain whether the processes under way are only super- 
ficial, demagogic movements or whether they are deep processes of 
re-creation of national feeling and living national culture. There may 
be an interesting by-product of this investigation. We may ascer- 
tain whether there is any conflict between national differentiation 
and economic integration, and whether, from a political standpoint, 
the problem of the coexistence of the various nationalities in the 
Soviet Union has been solved satisfactorily. 

Under the czars, only one nationality ruled over the vast empire— 
the Great Russians, who, however, were and are only about one- 
half of the population of the vast country. All the other nationalities 
were denied any respect for national aspirations, any instruction for 
children in their mother tongue; publication of newspapers was dis- 
couraged; and cultural centers of any kind were suppressed so far 
as possible. The more successful members of these groups were ab- 
sorbed into the Great Russian group. Great Russian was the sole 
language of the middle and upper classes, with the exception of 
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three regions in the west of the empire. The Polish culture survived 
in the central provinces of Poland in the face of great difficulties, 
Swedes and Finns conserved their culture and language in Finland, 
which up to the end of the nineteenth century enjoyed autonomy. 
German aristocracy in the Baltic provinces was rather favored by 
most of the czars, and German was spoken in the Baltic cities. The 
author, during several pre-war journeys through Russia, could con- 
firm by his own observations the generally admitted fact that Polish 
survived in Warsaw, German in Riga and Dorpat, and Swedish and 
Finnish in Helsingfors. These cities are situated on the western bor- 
der of the empire and were afterward separated from Russia. But in 
all the cities, eastward of a line a few hundred miles from the Baltic 
Sea, the Russian language, culture, and feeling were absolutely gen- 
eral, not even mixed with any independent culture of other nationali- 
ties. Even today this Russianizing of the upper and middle classes 
in the cities survives. When the author journeyed again through 
the Union in 1929, commerce, hotels, and other spontaneous, prac- 
tical features of everyday life of the upper classes in Kiev, Kazan, 
and Tiflis had remained Russian. 

But this Russianizing had never touched, under the czar, the vast 
masses of the peasants and workers in about one-half of the empire. 
These peasants had been denied by the czar any public schools for 
developing literacy in their own language; but neither had they 
really been given sufficient instruction in Russian. The czar, in that 
respect, lacked the efficiency of his neighbor, the king of Prussia. 
The Polish children in the eastern parts of Germany were denied 
instruction in Polish; they were forced to learn to read and write in 
German. In the country districts around Kiev, Kazan, and Tiflis, 
however, the children of the lower classes received neither sufficient 
instruction in Russian nor in Ukrainian, Tartar, or Georgian; even 
private instruction in the native tongues was discouraged. 

This fact may prove a key for understanding the real motives for 
the sweeping policy of the new masters of Russia. They professed 
allegiance to the principle of nationality, although they themselves 
were internationalists; theoretical reverence for national rights alone 
might not have determined them to undertake the revival of a hun- 
dred half-dead national cultures. They found, also, a certain politi- 
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cal advantage in appealing to the nationalism of the hundred ethnic 
groups as allies against the “White” generals, heirs to the Great 
Russian tradition. They continued to need these national groups as 
allies against a restoration of the past. They had, also, another de- 
cisive motive to keep their promises to really mean business about 
the revival of a hundred small nationalities. Here was indeed the 
only way to awaken one-half of their subjects, particularly the toil- 
ing masses in which they were interested, to any kind of intellectual 
life. 

The endeavor of the czar to implant Great Russian culture 
throughout the vast parts of the empire, inhabited by heterogeneous 
nationalities, had absolutely failed. Any attempt to take up that 
endeavor by more efficient Prussian methods would have meant 
taking sides with the Russian upper classes against the workers and 
peasants, forcing on them a hated alien tongue. The new rulers of 
Russia abstained from such a policy and resolutely embarked on the 
opposite tactics—teaching the art of reading and writing in the 
mother tongue of each of the separate ethnic groups. So only could 
they hope to eliminate illiteracy; so only they have been able to 
reduce it radically within a very short time. 

Readers of this paper may believe that the number of these na- 
tionalities has been exaggerated and that after all only a few old cul- 
tures survive side by side with the Great Russian one. But that 
would be a complete error. The greater part of the nationalities 
with an old, independent culture have, in fact, seceded from Russia. 
Poland is independent; so is Finland; the Germans, Letts, and Esths 
of the Baltic provinces have their own independent republics. Two 
important cultural groups only, which had a fully developed pre- 
war culture, remained in the Soviet Union, side by side with the 
Russians: the Georgians and Armenians in Transcaucasia, with a 
combined population of not over four million. They, only, had a 
written language, literature, national feeling, prior to the revolu- 
tion. But now the nationalities of Russia, which have not only their 
popular schools in their own language but some of them secondary 
schools and universities also, their newspapers and literary societies, 
their autonomous administration and their cultural or even political 
self-government, number, according to the Russian Academy of 
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Science, 187 well-defined nationalities and 151 languages. The census 
of 1926, distinguishing in great detail between race and customary 
language, gives the following picture of the principal nationalities, 


Using Language Using Language 
Great Russians......... 81,184,000 Mordvas.............. 1, 267,100 
a9;576;900 508 , 800 
White Russians........ 428, 200 
@,@62,800 Komi (Ziranye)........ 226,400 
149,400 
Azerbeidshan Turcs..... 1,752,200 Esths................. 154,600 
1 ,888, 500 
Georgian Group........ 1,909,000 Germans.............. 1,192,700 
3,558,400 Tadzhikovs....... 975,500 
365,500 


An example may show that the independent cultural development 
of these groups has already taken important dimensions. The new 
administration has established workers’ departments at the univer- 
sities to prepare workers with only grammar-school education for 
work at the real universities. Besides the sixty-eight Great Russian 
workers’ faculties, there have been established six independent na- 
tional workers’ faculties, and thirty-six national sections attached to 
Russian day-faculties. Fifty-three different nationalities study in 
these workers’ faculties. 

The proportion of population between the nationalities and the 
participants of these higher studies is not even. Certain groups like 
the Jews, with higher intellectual aspirations, are by far more largely 
represented in the university departments than in the population. 
But practically all principal national groups are represented in these 
departments, with the sole exception of the Georgians, where other 
types of higher education prevail. 

The policy of the Soviet Union is based on the principle of a cer- 
tain amount of cultural autonomy to all nationalities of the Union 
and a somewhat greater amount of cultural autonomy to the more 
mature but numerically weak groups. A still greater amount of cul- 
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tural autonomy, combined with a certain degree of political and 
economic autonomy, is granted to several more important groups, 
but the principal groups enjoy full political, economic, and cultural 
independence. This is qualified only by freely consented links with 
the other principal groups for the fulfilment of certain practical 
problems needing centralized control. 

This highest amount of self-government is granted to_the seven 
constituent republics of the Union: Russia proper, over 100,000,000 
inhabitants; Ukraine, about 35,000,000; White Russia, about 
5,000,000; Turkomen, Tadhjak and Uzbek republics in Central Asia, 
about 5,000,000; Transcaucasia, which is again divided into Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbeidshan, with together about 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Inside of Russia proper and to a lesser extent inside the other 
republics, there have been constituted eighteen so-called ‘‘autono- 
mous republics” with restricted self-government, and nineteen 
autonomous regions with an even greater restriction of self-govern- 
ment, consisting mainly in the right to maintain schools in their own 
language. There are, therefore, thirty-seven small administrative 
units. 

The powers of the governments of these constituent republics, 
autonomous republics, and autonomous regions is diversified in con- 
formity with the “pluralistic” system of political administration, 
which divides state authority into various constituent units. 

Foreign trade, army and navy, railway and communications are 
administered by federal authorities of the Soviet Union. This Union 
conserves also special directing and planning functions for other de- 
partments, particularly for industry, finance, home trade, labor 
questions, and statistics. 

Education, public health, social insurance, jurisdiction, agricul- 
ture, and internal administration on the other hand are administered 
by organs of the seven constituent republics or by organs of the 
autonomous republics or the autonomous regions. 

The parts of administration which are particularly left to the 
decentralized authorities are education, administration of justice, 
and home affairs. Economic and cultural administration is, in some 
parts of the Union, further separated by the fact that economic re- 
gions have been established in conformity with the situation of raw 
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materials, with markets and lines of communications, while the 
boundary lines between the units of cultural administration conform 
to the ethnic differentiation of the people and cross and recross the 
boundary lines of the economic regions. Some conflicts have arisen 
between the two administrative systems. The central authorities of 
the economic Volga region in Samara, for instance, have tried for a 
time to exercise a certain influence inside the territory of the auton- 
omous Tartar republic, which was resented by the leaders of this 
particularly proud ethnic group. These leaders made protest to the 
central authorities of the Soviet Union and obtained satisfaction. In 
general, however, this double system of economic and cultural boun- 
daries functions well, and in many parts of the Union both limits 
coincide anyhow. 

It may be asked why so complicated a system has been instituted 
instead of giving full autonomy to the principal nationalities—as 
some of them, for instance the Georgians, have insistently asked for. 
But if such full autonomy were granted, say to the Georgians, what 
would become of the Mohammedans of Adzharistan, or the moun- 
taineers of Abkhazia, living inside the confines of Georgia? These 
groups are too small and too undeveloped to be entrusted with full 
autonomy of political administration, health administration, etc., 
but they have enough independent consciousness to ask for schools 
in their language. If they were simply included in Georgia without 
further differentiation, the Georgian authorities, as they showed in 
practice in the past, would hesitate to grant them their own schools. 
If they were erected as a constituent republic, they could not do 
justice, for instance, to the tasks of health administration. The sys- 
tem applied places them, therefore, inside of Georgia for those 
spheres of administration for which greater skill and greater division 
of labor inside larger units of a higher developed country is necessary, 
but grants them their right of cultural autonomy which cannot be 
infringed upon by the central authorities of Georgia, for they are 
guaranteed by the central authorities of the Soviet Union. 

When the author visited the various parts of the Union in 1929, 
he was impressed, on the one hand, by the exuberant national and 
independent cultural life of the various nationalities; of the Tartars 
in Kazan, Ukrainians in Kiev, the Georgians in Tiflis, the Armen- 
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jans, etc. But, on the other hand, he was impressed by the fact that 
the intellectually and commercially leading Great Russian groups in 
these cities seemed to suffer from the preponderance of the formerly — 
subject nationalities. While the Great Russians in Kazan, in Kiev, 
and Tiflis were privileged under the czar, they are now under- 
privileged. While they always form the physical majority in all 
gatherings connected with commercial or professional matters, their 
language is put entirely in the background. Posters, in Kiev at least, 
are exclusively in Ukrainian, while in Kazan they yet remain bi- 
lingual. But such slight inconveniences of the formerly ruling ethnic 
group seem to have a really slight importance if compared with the 
great mental satisfaction, the great relief from repression enjoyed 
by the former helots. 

The outside observer may be tempted to the rash opinion that 
culture, so to say manufactured inside of ten years out of illiterate 
elements in the midst of a great economic transformation absorbing 
most of the life forces of the nation, cannot be of great value; but 
the facts seem to contradict such opinion. The riches of human na- 
ture under conditions of spontaneous creation, liberation of fettered 
energies, manifests itself in these various autonomous regions with 
astonishing creative energy and fertility. The author was really im- 
pressed by the rich collections of the Tartar museum in Kazan, or 
the splendid Georgian picture gallery in Tiflis, built up entirely dur- 
ing these last years. 

The news bulletins of the Moscow Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries give week by week many astonishing data 
on the progress of cultural work among the different ethnic groups, 
and some of these data may be summarized in the following pages. 

The Ukraine had practically no literature in pre-war days. A rapid 
growth began in 1923 in the production of books by Ukrainian pub- 
lishers. Nearly three thousand different books were published in that 
year. 

Georgia has two literary associations, that of the “futurists” and 
that of the “‘academical” writers. The last-named group advanced 
the idea of “eternity” and do not believe in art as a social vehicle, 
while the futurists, Dzigenti, Chachava, Chikovani, Shengelaya, and 
others, sponsor the tendencies of the new times. 
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Armenian literature centers in the union of Soviet writers in 
Erivan, which is inspired by nationalist Armenian tendencies. There 
are, however, two leading writers who declined to join the union, 
both of whom lived a long time abroad but have now returned to 
Armenia to take the lead of the left wing of cultural life. Proletarian 
Armenian literature develops independently of both groups. Musical 
life centers in the state conservatory in Erivan, with 365 students, a 
symphony orchestra with sixty-seven members, five quartets, and 
an opera ensemble. The primitive folk-music rather tends to dis- 
appear, but it is replaced by new achievements like the operas Al- 
mast and Sega and The Legend of Akhiamar by A. Tergevondyan, etc. 

The Jews of Central Asia, particularly in Bukhara, try to connect 
their curious and ancient cultural life with modern tendencies. II- 
literacy is more and more abolished, and a Jewish newspaper, Rosh- 
nay, is published in Samarkand. 

The Kirgiz autonomous republic is populous but rather backward. 
Nomadism prevails, and up to the revolution there were no native 
schools. At that time, 98 per cent of the populace were illiterate, 
and certain nationalities, the Dungans, Taranchinzy, and Karakal- 
paks, were too per cent illiterate. Education is now spread more and 
more, and the plans provide its universality by 1933. It proves to 
be particularly difficult to get girls into the schools of this region, 
because the Kirgiz are accustomed to treat women as slaves and do 
not want to educate their daughters; but in the last years popular 
interest in education has become more and more vivid and large 
voluntary contributions for that purpose have been received by the 
authorities. 

A new Turcoman dramatic literature is developing in Azerbeid- 
shan. The theater aims at the cultural service of the public, and a 
gradual advance from old-fashioned traditions. The Bride of the 
Flames and Shades of the Past are among the most popular dramatic 
productions. 

Cultural problems among Finnish peoples are very diversified, as 
the Esths and Finns in the west have practically no illiterates, while 
among the Lopars, Ostyaks, and Vogulis literates are rare. The 
Esths, Finns, and Karelians had in the old times a rich national 
literature, while the Ziranyi, Votyaki, Maritzi, Mordva, Permyaki 
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had before the revolution only a few books of a religious character. 
The Vogulovs, Loparis, and Ostyaki have no national literature 
whatsoever, and the same is true of the Injors, Vetii, and Vodi, who, 
however, can, to a certain extent, read Finnish. With these cultural 
differences, each nationality has its own problems. But a principal 
one for most of these Finnish groups is the question of a literary 
language. With the Finns, properly speaking, it is mainly a question 
of simplifying the language. With most of the other groups, a written 
language has to be created. Many leaders of these groups wish to 
work out a uniform alphabet for all these nationalities, as the Rus- 
sian alphabet does not contain enough letters for the expression of 
many sounds in the Finno-Ugorsk languages. On the whole, the Lat- 
in alphabet is satisfactory for these languages and, after the example 
of the Tartars, who have adopted it, the Finns seem to fall into line. 

This spread of Latin writing among a great number of smaller 
nationalities in the northeast and the southeast of the Soviet Union 
is indeed one of the characteristic phenomena which make for better 
contact with the Western world and may later on induce the Rus- 
sians themselves to change their writing. 

Most of the Finnish groups, which have the characteristic intelli- 
gence of most northern peoples, have good elementary education, 
well-administered by their autonomous governments. Several sci- 
entific societies examine the linguistic and cultural problems of 
these groups. 

A curious antithesis exists with the Esths. An intellectual group 
in Esthonia wishes to perfect the national language by borrowing 
words from the Finnish or creating them artificially. The proletarian 
groups object because it would be too difficult for the popular masses 
to learn the new written language; these groups find some support 
among the Esths in the Soviet Union. 

White Russia was particularly backward under the czars. Now 
national education and mass education have developed. Consider- 
able funds are invested for that purpose. An independent literature 
is springing up. The White Russian State Publishing Company has 
published thirty-three million volumes during three years, while be- 
fore the revolution there were no White Russian books. In the city 
of Minsk alone there are four newspapers and seventeen other jour- 
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nals in the White Russian language. The official languages of this 
republic are Russian, Yiddish, and Polish, along with White Russian, 
and the culture of these groups receives the same attention as the 
White Russian culture itself. 

The Bashkir republic was one of the first to be proclaimed during 
the revolution in March, 1919. Prior to the revolution, the people 
were nearly completely illiterate. There are now in this autonomous 
republic 8 normal schools for teachers, 5 agricultural schools, 1 
medical school, 2 vocational training schools, 17 factory apprentice 
schools, 87 secondary schools, and 2,495 elementary schools in which 
the Bashkir and Tartar youth form the bulk of the students. There 
are 2 state theaters, 6 museums, 14 town libraries, 112 district village 
reading-rooms, 76 movie theaters, 112 schools for teaching political 
subjects, 891 recreation corners and thousands of radio sets in the 
homes. 

The Uzbeks in Central Asia had a traditional music culture which 
is now modernized. The Kalmucks, on the Caspian Sea, have folk 
songs which go back in their traditions to the time when they 
lived on the borders of China. These folk songs are now collected. 
Modern autonomous administration has been established. 

Impartial examination of all these facts makes it indubitable that 
differentiated cultural life is springing up effectively among many of 
these big and small national groups. Will this development go be- 
yond the wishes of the rulers of Russia and finally destroy the Union, 
destroy the widespread socialist state, replacing it by fifty or one 
hundred small cultural groups? Will this development further add to 
the confusion of cultural life on earth and constitute a stumbling 
block to the spiritual unification of mankind? These dangers exist, 
but let us not overlook the fact that seventy or eighty million human 
beings who proved to be culturally sterile for centuries have now 
awakened to the production of cultural values, enriching, thereby, 
the creative forces of mankind. 

The danger of a too fragmentary development, of establishment 
of too many small and, thereby, impotent centers is somewhat 
counteracted by the pluralistic system of Soviet administration. 
The constitution entrusts (as we have seen above in detail) the vital 
economic and political functions to the authorities of big administra- 
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tive units and leaves to the small nationalities only the strictly cul- 
tural functions which are the quintessence of all their longings and 
the object of all their passions. Political friction between the dif- 
ferent administrative units is also restricted by the fact that all 
are dominated by the same, Communist, party. 

It may be argued that the great differentiation of culture also 
is dangerous because organization of research and development of 
great art can flourish only in great units. The point is probably 
particularly true for technical knowledge and such spheres of cul- 
ture which need organization on a large scale. In these respects, 
however, Russian language and culture seems to maintain itself 
as a kind of medium for such organizations which cannot flourish in 
too small units. As to literature, the advantages of self-expression 
of the popular soul seem to be greater than those of mass organi- 
zation. 

It must be emphasized also that much unhappiness, connected 
with the artificial oppression of independent national life under the 
czars, has now disappeared. 

Independent national aspirations have proved to be the death-call 
of old Austria-Hungary and an element of disintegration in so many 
empires. They do not play that réle so far in the Soviet Union. The 
smaller nationalities are rather main supporters of the new order of 
things against any endeavor to re-establish a “Great Russian” state, 
based on the Great Russian language of the bourgeoisie. The prob- 
lem of the peaceful coexistence of nationalities without centrifugal 
tendencies seems to have been solved. 

The cultural creations of these small nationalities may for a long 
time lack in the spectacular character attached to the economic and 
political experiments of the Great Russian ruling class throughout 
the Soviet Union, which is more interested in political and economic 
than in cultural achievements. But the development of so many dif- 
ferent new types of national culture cannot fail to bring into being 
new modes‘of thought, of expression, of temperament, of poetry, of 
music, of popular art, and deserves attention as one of the charac- 
teristic developments of present-day cultural life on earth. 
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grant Population.” 1931. Indiana. 

Phyllis Althea Stancil, A.B. Shaw University, 1930. “The Development of Pub- 
lic Opinion among the Negroes of the United States since 1900.” 1931. 
Columbia. 

Henry Steffens, A.B. Hope, 1930. “Ceremonial Practices in Family Life in 
Holland, Michigan.”’ 1931. Northwestern. 

Walter Stephan, A.B. Missouri, 1930. “A Comparative Study-of Urban and 
Rural Divorce.”’ 1931. Missouri. 

Hannah G. Stern, A.B. Hunter, 1930. “Caste System.” 1931. Columbia. 

Emily White Stevens, A.B. Millsaps, 1929. “A Study of Diet in the Southern 
States.” 1931. North Carolina. 

Stanley Scott Stevens, Ph.B. Piedmont, 1928. “Influence of Climate on South- 
ern Efficiency.” 1931. North Carolina. 

Verne A. Stockman, B.S. Michigan State College, 1928. “Effect of High-School 
Training in Agriculture Upon the Achievements of High-School Graduates.”’ 
1931. Michigan State College. 
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Eugenia Stogdale, A.B. William Jewell, 1929. “Illegitimacy under the Chil- 
dren’s Code of Wisconsin.” 1931. Wisconsin. 

Mary L. Storey, B.S. Utah, 1920. “The Outcome of Delinquent Girls Once in 
the Utah State Industrial School.” 1931. Utah. 

Olive Davis Streator, A.B. Western Reserve, 1926. “Day Nursery Families in 
Cleveland during 1928-29.”” 1931. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. ‘Study of Divorce in Cook County.” 
1931. Chicago. 

C. A. Stub. “Danish Assimilation in the United States as Manifested by the 
Change in Content of Danish Foreign Language Newspapers, 1913-29.” 
1931. Minnesota. 

Marion Svensrud, A.B. Southern California, 1929. “A Case Study of Participa- 
tion Contacts between Japanese Girls and Americans.” 1931. Southern 
California. 

Thomas L. Swander, A.B. Earlham, 1926. “A Study of Sociological Content of 
Case Records in Kansas City Provident Association.” Kansas. 

Nell Snow Talbot, Ph.B. Chicago, 1925. “A Measurement of Some of the Fac- 
tors in the Presidential Election of 1928 and a Comparison of Party Solidarity 
in Urban and Rural Counties.” 1931. Chicago. 

Alice Theodorson, A.B. Washington, 1930. “The Effects of Unemployment on 
Family Life: A Study from the University of Chicago Settlement.” 1931. 
Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Burton Peter Thom, M.D. Maryland, 1897. “The Ecological Study of Distribu- 
tion of Morbidity and Mortality of a Local Area in New York City.” 1931. 
New York University School of Education. 

Alma Thomas (Mrs.), B.S. Texas, 1930. “The Social Ecology of the Cattle 
Ranch in West Texas.” 1931. Texas. 

Henry E. Thomson, A.B. Washington, 1928. ‘“The Houseboat: An Ecological 
Study of an Urban Rim Population.” 1931. Washington. 

Sophie Lederer Tracer, B.S. New York, 1929. ‘““A Comparative Investigation of 
Case Studies.” 1931. New York University School of Education. 

Li-Ying Tsao, A.B. National Southeastern University, Nanking, China, 1926. 
“Revolution as a Type of Social Movement: A Sociological Analysis of the 
Chinese Revolution.” 1931. Columbia. 

Harry Gilbert Tuttle, A.B. McGill, 1930. ‘Religious Organizations in Pionee! 
Areas, with Special Reference to the Peace River Area.”’ 1931. McGill. 
Rheba Usher Vance, B.S. Coker, 1929. “Geography of Southern Leadership.” 

1931. North Carolina. 

Lucy S. Veler, B.S. Bowling Green State Normal College, 1927. “The Signifi- 
cance of Intake in a Child Caring Institution.” 1931. Western Reserve, 
School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Margaret Millicent Wade, A.B. Manitoba, 1928. ‘A Sociological Study of the 
Dependent Child.” 1931. McGill. 
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Reinhold E. Walker, A.B. North Central, 1928. “Criteria of Culture Changes 
among Immigrants in IIlinois.”’ 1931. Iiinois. 

Thomas Avery Wallace, A.B. John Fletcher College, 1923; B.D. Drew, 1925. 
“The Municipal Playground, a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.” 1931. New 
York University, Graduate School. 

Edith Wallgren (Mrs.), B.S. Minnesota, 1929. “Social Factors Delaying Treat- 
ment of Cancer.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Edith Webb, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1930. “Culture Patterns 
of Upper Middle Class Farmers after 1860.” 1931. North Carolina. 

Donald Webster, A.B. Oberlin, 1924. “Evolutionary and Revolutionary As- 
pects of Changes in the Relations of Church and State in Certain Modern 
Situations.”’ 1931. Wisconsin. 

Waldo R. Wedel, A.B. Arizona, 1930. ‘‘An Introduction to Pawnee Archaeol- 
ogy.” 1931. Nebraska. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community: The ‘Bush’ South Chicago.” 1931. Chicago. 

Charles Evans White, A.B. Marietta College, 1911; B.S. Colorado Agricultural 
College, 1914. “Social Legislation in Nebraska.” 1931. Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha. 

John Willis Whitelaw, A.B. Washington, 1929. “Sectional Planes of Living: 
An Investigation into the Planes of Living of the Various Geographical Re- 
gions in the United States.” 1931. Washington. 

Alfred J. Wiesmann, Ph.B. Yale. “Comparative Study of the Sociological Views 
of C. C. Peters and W. R. Smith.” 1931. New York University School of 
Education. 

Elizabeth G. Wilbur, Ph.B. Denison, 1927. ‘Oriental News in American News- 
papers: A Study of Communication.” 1931. Chicago. 

John Wilhollond, A.B. Miami. “The Negro in Oxford: a study of Accommoda- 
tion.” 1932. Miami. 

James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers College, 1925. ‘Relation of Health 
to Achievement of Intermediate School Students.” 1931. Michigan State 
College. 

Constance Williams, A.B. Vassar. “Opportunities for Improving the Health 
of the Aged in the Administration of the Massachusetts Old Age Assistance 
Law.” 1931. Simmons, School of Social Work. 

Lena Mae Williams, A.B. North Carolina, 1930. “Trends in Criminology in 
North Carolina, 1902-30.’ 1931. North Carolina. 

Elise D. Willson, A.B. Nebraska, 1930. “Detention Facilities for Juvenile Of- 
fenders in Nebraska.”’ 1931. Nebraska. 

Marguerite L. Windhauser, A.B. Loyola. “The Office of Public Guardian in 
Illinois.” 1931. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Florence Winifred Witmer, A.B. Cornell, 1929. “A National Program Adapted 
to Girls in the Special Class Division of the Public Schools.” 1931. Western 
Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 
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Paul T. Wohlsen, A.B. Muhlenberg College, 1921. “Study of Leisure Time 
Activities in Marquard School, Brooklyn.” New York University School of 
Education. 

Mary Gabriel Wolcott, A.B. Skidmore, 1924; Diploma New York School of 
Social Work. “The Parent and Child Relation with Reference to the Child’s 
Employment.” 1931. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration. 

Elinore Reed Woldman, B.S. Ohio State, 1923. “A Study of the Day Nursery 
as a Method of Treatment in Dependent Families.” 1931. Western Reserve, 
School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Ronald M. Wolfe, C.A.B. Indiana Central, 1929. “Distribution of Church 
Affiliation as an Example of Culture Diffusion.”’ 1931. Illinois. 

Benjamin Wood, A.B. Kansas, 1930. ‘Adult Participation in Voluntary Social 
Organizations in a Small Rural Town.” 1931. Wisconsin. 

Genevieve Woods, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1930. “The Sacred Harp Singers; 
A Study in Rural Isolation.” 1931. Southern Methodist. 

Edwin D. Wright, A.B. Oberlin, 1919. “Educational and Work History of 
Students at the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College.’ 1931. Chicago, Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration. 

Marian DuRoss Yost, A.B. Wells, 1926. “‘A Study of Day Nursery Families 
in Cleveland during the Year 1928-29.” 1931. Western Reserve, School of 
Applied Social Science. 

Hobart Nading Young, A.B. California, 1926. ‘“The Occupational Situation of 
American-Born Japanese.’ 1931. Stanford. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke University). ‘Problems of the Small Town 
in North Carolina.” 1931. North Carolina, 

Newton Clifford Young, B.S. Millsaps, 1925. ““A Case es of the Tarboro 
Lynching.” 1931. North Carolina. 

Eva Ruder Younge, A.B. Alberta, 1930. “Rural Social Organization in the 
Prairie Provinces.” 1932. McGill. 

Esther Yukl, A.B. Macalester, 1926. “The Changing Task of Bethlehem 
Church in Cleveland.” 1931. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an In- 
stitution.” 1931. Chicago. 

Harold E. Zickefoose, A.B. Iowa State Teachers College, 1929. “The Garvey 
Movement as a Collective Behavior Process.” 1931. Jowa. 

Marian Woboril Ziegler, A.B. Western Reserve, 1917. “Married Couples with 
No Children.”’ 1931. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 
David Ziskind, Ph.B., J.D. Chicago, 1923, 1925. “‘A Sociological Study of Third 
Degree Police Practices with Particular Reference to the Situation in Los 

Angeles.” 1932. Southern California. 
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Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to May 15 are 
as follows: 

Ahigren, Adler, Theta Chi, Durham, N.H. 
Atwood, Jesse H., 517 N. Kellogg St., Galesburg, Ill. 
Baker, R. Lowell, 6022 Ingleside Ave., Apt. 2, Chicago. 


Barclay, Gordon Lanier, Dept. of Psychology, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


Barker, Catherine, Room 630 Langdon Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Bean, Rachel, Chi Omega, Durham, N.H. 

Beatty, Thelma Louise, East Washington, Hillsboro, N.H. 

Becker, Hilda Marie, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Bluhm, Solomon, 86 Fort Washington Ave., New York 

Brewer, John M., 24 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Brickner, Rabbi Barnett R., 8206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Brinton, Hugh P., Jr., 309 Ransome St., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Brown, Francis James, School of Education, New York University, New York 
Bumpus, Rev. Lester W., 260 Semple St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buren, Roy Edward, Box 4574, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Callaghan, Margaret, 225 W. Fourteenth St., New York 

Carlson, Glen E., 229 W. Beaver Ave., State College, Pa. 

Carmichael, M. P., Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort, Ky. 

Chao, C. H., 83 Gates Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Coons, E. T., 14 S. Jewell St., Liberty, Mo. 

Curtiss, Howard T., 408 Henry St., Belle Vernon, Pa. 

Dalke, Anna, Beloit, Kan. 

Dando, Nancy, Box 505, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davidson, Hellen Hiller, 400 W. One Hundred and Nineteenth St., New York 
Davis, Jean Scobie, Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Davis, Ruth E., Durham, N.H. 

Demiashkevich, Michael J., Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Falley, Eleanor W., Goucher College Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Finch, Alpha Madison, 33 Curtis Ave., Manasquan, N.J. 

Fitchett, E. Horace, 6511 Rhodes Ave., Chicago 

Floch, Maurice, 917 E. Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ford, James, 3 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Francis, Kenneth V., Psychopathic Hospital, Iowa City, Iowa 

Fuller, Richard C., 200 N. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gentel, Jane, 214 Robeck St., Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gooch, R. E., Box 4621, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 

Goodwin, Mary Ella, 635 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gordon, William Ralph, 325 Garner St., State College, Pa. 

Graves, William W., 1402 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Green, Rev. William, Loras Hall, Dubuque, Iowa 

Greenburgh, Beulah N., 211 Central Park West, New York 

Gripman, Miss Merle, Information Service, Board of Home Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hammarberg, Viola M., Milaca, Minn. 

Hayden, Joel Babcock, 2757 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Heilman, Grace E., Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa. 

Hergert, Henry, Endicott, Wash. 

Hirshstein, Bertha, 496 Hudson St., New York 

Hoo, Frances M., 2020 Toberman St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Houghton, A. V., 113 S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, Ill. 

Hoyt, Clair, Dept. of Sociology, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Humphries, Jessie H., P.O. Box 745, C.I.A. Station, Denton, Tex. 

Hunter, Earle L., 69 Tiemann Place, New York 

Jacobi, John Edward, 65 W. Thirty-fifth St., Bayonne, N.J. 

Jenks, Leland H., 679 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mass. 

Johnson, Joseph Kelly, 2917 Pearl St., Austin, Tex. 

Jones, Florence L., Book Order Dept., Indianapolis Public Library, St. Clair 
Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Katz, Siegfried, 235 West End Ave., New York 

Kessler, Henry H., 31 Lincoln Park, Newark, N.J. 

Kincheloe, Marvin S., Liberty, N.C. 

Kochman, Mollie, 204 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lammers, Sophia J., 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 

Lasswell, Harold D., Social Science Bldg., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Loomis, Alice M., Yale Institute of Human Relations, New Haven, Conn. 

MacElfatrick, Margaret J., 235 Morgan St., Phoenixville, Pa. 

McWilliams, Mary W., 3622 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merson, Mrs. Frankie Griffin, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 

Miller, William Brumfield, 55 Hanson Place, c/o Boys’ Division, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mohr, Freda, 614 Cloverdale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Murdoch, Robert N., Durham, N.H. 

Murray, Caroline Wilson, 116 St. James St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Neely, Wayne C., Box 257, Livingston Hall, Columbia University, New York 

Oliver, Sadie Lee, Box 666, C.I.A., Denton, Tex. 

Omura, Bunji, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Orringer, Minnie Helen, 6501 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Otsuki, Miss Teruye, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Paul, Dorothea S., 5821 Morris St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Annette, 135 E. Fifty-second St., New York 

Peterson, Oliver A., 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Pope, Liston, Box 4815, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 

Prescott, Daniel Alfred, Stelton, N.J. 

Roethlisberger, F. J., Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Rosario, José C., Snell Hall 31, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Schmadel, Helen Cronin, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Schwaup, Frances, Osborne, Kan. 

Seagoe, Mae V., 230 W. Garney St., Wilmar, Calif. 

Severance, Robert Watson, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Shulman, Harry M., 3974 Forty-fourth St., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Smith, Malcolm, Durham, N.H. 

Stetler, Henry G., Wyomissing (Reading), Pa. 

Stewart, Paul, 97 N. University, Peoria, Ill. 

Streightoff, i'rank Hatch, 733 E. Thirty-third St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Su, Karl Yu, 5701 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Tate, Aimee S., 640 Beaubien St., Dept. of Public Welfare, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Vechten, Courtlandt C., Jr., 57 Snell Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Waitt, Russell E., 1901 Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Ward, Harry S., Jr., 6613 N. Twentieth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiting, Marguerite, Detroit Community Union Library, 51 W. Warren Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wirth, Ruth, 4702 Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Witherspoon, Miriam F., 804 A, Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Wood, Marion 533 Kathmere Road, Brookline, Delaware County, Pa. 

Woodin, Gwendolyn G., 245 Darragh St., Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yoder, Paul D., Codorus, Pa. 

Young, Hobart N., c/o Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Calif. 


American Sociological Society.—The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society will be held in Washington, D.C. The 
probable dates are December 28, 29, and 30. Meeting with the Society 
will be the American Economics Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association of Rural Economists, the Instruc- 
tors of Accounting Association, the National Community Center Asso- 
ciation, and the National Society for Parent Education. The program of 
the meeting is on Social Process and will have six divisions, as follows: 
Social Psychology, Human Ecology, Population and Social Biology, His- 
tory and Theory of Sociology, Social Research. There will be special 
meetings of all the sections—Rural Sociology, Teaching of Sociology, the 
Community, Sociology of Religion, the Family, Sociology and Social 
Work. 
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American Sociological Society.—[{The following is printed here without 
the knowledge of Professor Burgess, who edits the ““News and Notes,”— 
E. F.] The following resolution offered from the floor at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the American Sociological Society held at Cleveland, 
December 31, 1930, was inadvertently omitted from the report of the 
resolutions committee as published in the Proceedings under date of 
February, 1931, page 24. 

Resolved, That this Society express its profound appreciation to Professor 
E. W. Burgess for his ten years of devoted and successful service to the organ- 
ization, and its gratitude for the growth and progress in its work for which he 
has been so largely responsible; and that a copy of the resolution be sent to 
Professor Burgess and published in the Journal. 


The resolutions committee wishes to incorporate the above resolution 
in its official report and requests you to publish the same in the Journal 
so as to make it a matter of record. 


American Council of Learned Societies —The twelfth annual meeting 
of the American Council of Learned Societies was held at the Harvard 
Club in New York City January 30 and 31. The Council is composed of 
two representatives from each of the eighteen constituent societies and 
these, together with secretaries of the societies and members of the Ad- 
visory Board, brought the total attendance to near fifty. Professors 
Stuart A. Rice and Edward A. Ross were delegates from the American 
Sociological Society. 

This Council receives from the Rockefeller Fund $100,000.00 a year; 
from the General Education Board, $25,000.00; and from the Carnegie 
Corporation, $25,000.00; of the total about one-fourth goes to general 
expenses of the Council and three-fourths to maintaining research. The 
chief business of the annual meeting is to consider and pass upon research 
projects and vote appropriations therefor. Seeing that projects in the 
social sciences may be financed from the Social Science Research Council, 
all the funds at the disposal of the A.C.L.S. go to stimulate humanistic 
studies. Since there is not money enough to finance all the projects pro- 
posed, the Council has set up an Advisory Board of scholars to examine 
projects and make recommendations. Approved and supported were pro- 
jects for a survey of Indonesian Customary Law in the Philippine Islands; 
a Bibliography of American Opinion-Forming Press; publishing a The- 
saurus of Hebrew Oriental Melodies; study of the Papal Relations with 
England to the Protestant Revolution; publication of the Ethiopic Text 
of Ecclesiastes; Excavation of Jerash in Transjordania; a documentary 
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History of Primitivism; preparation of a Corpus of Medieval Songs; the 
continuance of Bibliotheca Americana; the Excavation of Samaria, and 
various others. 


American Country Life Association.—The next American Country Life 
Conference will be held at Cornell University, August 17-19, 1931. The 
general topic will be “Rural Government,” and Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
will be president of the Conference. Announcements may be had from 
Dr. Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., or Dr. B.Y. 
Landis, secretary, American Country Life Association, 105 East Twenty- 
second St., New York City. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists —A meeting of the 
Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Indiana State Teachers’ Federation, in Indianapolis, on 
October 17, 1930. O. F. Hall, rural sociologist at Purdue University, 
presented a paper on “Sociology versus Civics as a Preparation for Citi- 
zenship,” and DeWitt S. Morgan a paper on ‘“‘Problems and Experiences 
in Teaching Economics in the Senior High School.” 

The annual meeting of the Association was held at Purdue University 
April 17 and 18. The following papers were read: “Causes of the Depres- 
sion of 1930”’ by Professor F. R. Ormes of Wabash College; “Current 
Problems of a Bureau of Social Research in a State University” by Profes- 
sor R. Clyde White, of Indiana University; ‘Unemployment Insurance” 
by Professor T. S. Luck, of Indiana University; “The Problem of Old 
Age” by Professor Tolbert F. Reavis, of Butler University. At the annual 
dinner Professor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, gave 
an address on ‘““The Changing Modern Family.” 

Officers for the year 1930-31 were elected: Dr. R. Clyde White, 
Indiana University, president; Professor F. R. Ormes, Wabash College, 
vice-president; Professor C. B. Camp, Butler University, secretary- 
treasurer. The Association voted to meet at Butler University next year. 


International Congress for Studies Regarding Population.—The Italian 
Committee for the study of population problems has organized an “Inter- 
national Congress for Studies Regarding Population,” which will be held 
in Rome, September 7-10, 1931. Benito Mussolini is honorary chairman 
of the Congress and Corrado Gini, president of the Italian Committee, is 
the effective chairman. Papers will be presented under the following sec- 
tions: biology and eugenics, anthropology and geography, hygiene and 
medicine, demography, economy, sociology, history, methodology. Fur- 
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ther information regarding the Congress may be obtained from the 
Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, 10 Via 
delle Terme di Diocelziano, Roma (Italia). 


International Congress of Historical Sciences—The Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in Warsaw, August 21- 
28, 1933, under the sponsorship of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences. It is being organized by the Polish Society of History, 
Address questions, suggestions, or proposals respecting contributions to 
the Secretary of the American Historical Association, 40 B Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


International Industrial Relations Association —A world industrial rela- 
tions congress on “Social Economic Planning—The Necessity for Planned 
Adjustment of Productive Capacity and Standards of Living,”’ will be 
held at Amsterdam, Holland, during the last week of August, 1931. It is 
being called at the direction of the I.R.I., of which the vice-president is 


Mary van Kleeck, director, industrial studies, Russell Sage Foundation, 


New York City. 


Kansas State Conference of Social Workers —The Kansas State Con- 
ference of Social Workers held its annual meeting at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, March 19, 20, and 21. Howard 
E. Jensen, chairman of the department of sociology, University of 
Missouri, was the principal speaker. At the same time a meeting was held 
of the teachers of sociology in the colleges and universities of the state. 
Randall C. Hill, associate professor of sociology, Kansas State College, 
was chairman of the program committee for the Conference and for the 
group of state sociologists. 


Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene——A new periodical for 
teachers, Understanding the Child, is now being published quarterly by 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, and is being distributed 
free of charge to every public school teacher in Massachusetts. The edi- 
torial board consists of J. Mace Andress, editor, and E. Stanley Abbot 
and Henry B. Elkind, associate editors. 


Meetings of the New York City sociologists, 19 31—32.—During 1931-32 
the sociologists of New York City are meeting the second Saturday of 
each month at one o’clock at the Town Hall Club, 123 West Forty-third 
Street. This is a small informal group who meet for purposes of friendly 
discussion usually led by one of their own members. It has no constitu- 
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tion, no dues, and no officers except a secretary. Sociologists residing out- 
side of New York City, who are in the city temporarily or who are passing 
through, are cordially invited to attend the Town Hall Club meetings. 


Missouri Sociological Society.—A meeting of the Missouri Sociological 
Society was held in St. Louis on Wednesday, April 15, in connection with 
the Missouri Conference for Social Welfare. The program included 
addresses by Arthur S. Emig, University of Missouri, on “The Content 
and Objectives of the First Course in Sociology”; by L. L. Bernard, 
Washington University, on “To What Extent Could and Should the first 
College Course Make Use of Direct Contact Materials?” and by Carl T. 
Philblad, University of Missouri, on “A Comparison of Textbooks Com- 
monly Used for the Introductory Course in Sociology.” 


National Conference of Jews and Christians —The National Conference 
of Jews and Christians has appointed an advisory committee on research, 
of which Dr. Benson Y. Landis is chairman. This committee will be 
interested in learning from individuals, university departments, and 
others, of research which is under way on relations between religious 
groups in the United States. The committee has available a statement in 
regard to the kinds of research in which it is interested which may be ob- 
tained on application to the office of the Conference, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Rudolf Funke Prize —The Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr 
at the University of Kiel will award a prize for a thesis on “The Interna- 
tional Interrelationship of Economic Fluctuations.” The prize is open for 
competition to any individual research worker, or to any group of re- 
search workers, or to any institute. The winner will be awarded the 
Rudolf Funke Prize of RM. 18000 and the Rudolf Funke Gold Medal. 
Five typewritten copies of the thesis, in German or in English, must be 
handed in to the secretary of the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seever- 
kehr at the University of Kiel not later than December 31, 1932. 


Southwestern Social Science Association.—The Sociology Section of the 
Association held its annual meeting in Oklahoma City, April 3 and 4, 
1931. The following papers were presented at the three sessions: ‘The 
Development of Sociology in Oklahoma,”’ by Jerome Dowd, University 
of Oklahoma; Obsolescent Sociological Concepts,” by W. P. Meroney, 
Baylor University; “Some Aspects of the Problem of Sociological Meas- 
urement,” by L. L. Bernard, Washington University ; “Some Sociological 
Problems of the Southwest,” by Walter Watson, Southern Methodist 
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University; “Local Evidence on Rural Mental Inferiority,” by T. ¢, 
McCormick, East Central State Teachers College; “The Relation of 
Church Membership to Tenure Status among Cotton Farmers,” by 
O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanica] College; “Social 
Status of the Tenantry of a Texas Cotton Plantation,” by Edwin A, 
Elliott, Texas Christian University; “Yellow Journalism as a Mode of 
Urban Behavior,” by Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; “Person- 
ality Problems as Sociological Material,” by H. L. Pritchett, Southern 
Methodist University; “Personality Problems of College Students,” by 
L. L. Leftwich, Texas Christian University; ‘“‘War-time Control of Public 
Opinion,” by O. A. Hilton, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

Carl M. Rosenquist of the University of Texas and William C. Smith 
of Texas Christian University were in charge of the program. J. J. 
Rhyne of the University of Oklahoma and Walter T. Watson of Southern 
Methodist University were elected chairman and secretary for the coming 
year. 

The name of the organization was changed from the ‘Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association’”’ to the “Southwestern Social 
Science Association.” 


The Brookings Institution.—The dedication of the institution buildings 
was held in Washington, D.C., May 15-16. Representatives were present 
for the conference on co-operative research from the leading foundations 
and research institutions of the country. The discussion of ‘‘Possibilities 
of Co-operation among Research Institutions” was introduced by Robert 
S. Lynd, permanent secretary of the Social Science Research Council, 
and by J. B. Condliffe, formerly research secretary of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The subject ‘Possibilities of Co-ordination of Govern- 
ment and Independent Research Activities’? was introduced by Henry 
C. Taylor, director Vermont Commission on Country Life, and by Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Administration Clearing House. John C. 
Merriam, president Carnegie Institution of Washington, gave an address 
on “Research in the Natural and the Social Sciences.” Harold G. 
Moulton is president of the Brookings Institution. 


University of Buffalo—The department of sociology is conducting a 
study of differential birth-rates in Buffalo and the surrounding areas. 
About twelve thousand individuals are included in the study. Tabulation 
is now under way and a series of articles and manuscripts dealing with 
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the data will be prepared during the coming months. The study, which 
was made possible by an allowance from the Milbank Memorial Fund of 
New York City, is under the direction of Dr. Niles Carpenter in col- 
laboration with Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, Mary Sarbough, Mazie E. Wagner, 
and William M. Haenszel. 

Dr. Eleanor L. Lattimore has accepted an assistant-professorship in 
the department of sociology and anthropology. She will assist in the ad- 
ministration of the new Social Work Curriculum which is to be intro- 
duced next year. 

The Sociology of City Life, by Dr. Niles Carpenter, is being published 
by Longmans, Green and Company. It is expected to appear before the 
end of the present academic year. 

Henry Holt and Company announce the publication, about the mid- 
dle of September, of Criminology: A Study in Method, by Professor N. 
F, Cantor. 


University of Cincinnatii—The Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has recently completed a redraft of the ward bound- 
aries of the municipality which organizes each ward in terms of the Fed- 
eral Census Tract. This work was done at the request of the city council, 
which has now adopted it as the official ward-plan for the next ten years. 
This is said by the executives of the Census Bureau in Washington to be 
the first time that a large municipality has laid out its political boundaries 
in terms of sociologically defined areas. 

James A. Quinn, of the sociology faculty, has been made secretary of 
the Permanent Census Tract Committee for Cincinnati. 


Clark University.—The department of sociology is co-operating with 
the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement in having 
a graduate student in sociology investigate for the Commission the cost of 
the administration of criminal justice in Worcester, the same serving as 
material for a Master’s thesis. . 


Dartmouth College—Dr. McQuilkin De Grange is on sabbatical leave, 
engaged in research in Washington, D.C. During the summer he will be at 
Vichy, France, and will be associated with the University of Cleremont. 


Duke University.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood will lecture this sum- 
mer at MacDonald College, a part of McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, from July 27 to August 7. Up to July 20 Professor Ellwood will 
teach classes in sociology in the Duke University summer school. 
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Professor Howard E, Jensen will take up his work in the department of 
sociology the first of September. Mr. Guy V. Price, now professor of 
history and social science in the Teachers College of Kansas City, and 
Mr. Roy E. Buren have been appointed graduate assistants in sociology, 


Harvard University ——The new department of sociology is open and 
will begin to function next academic year. It composes a division by it- 
self not united with any of the existing divisions of the university. The 
members of the department are: Professors: P. A. Sorokin, chairman; 
G. W. Allport; John D. Black; R. C. Cabot; T. N. Carver; James Ford; 
Edwin F. Gay; A. M. Schlesinger; A. M. Tozzer; William Morton 
Wheeler; E. B. Wilson; Associate Professor C. C. Zimmerman. Instruc- 
tors and tutors (on the faculty appointment): C. S. Joslyn, T. Parsons, 
W. L. Warner; (without the faculty appointment): P. Pigors, E. Schuler. 
Additional professors and instructors and tutors will be appointed later, 
In the teaching of the department and guidance of its graduate students, 
besides the members of the department, the following professors will par- 
ticipate: W. E. Castle, Dean G. H. Chase, Walter E. Clark, W. L. 
Crum, W. E. Dearborn, R. B. Dixon, Dean G. H. Edgell, W. Y. Elliot, 
W. S. Ferguson, C. J. Friedrich, L. J. Henderson, Dean H. W. Holmes, 
R. Holmes, E. A. Hooton, T. L. Kelley, C. E. Keeler, W. L. Langer, 
C. H. MclIlwain, A. D. Nock, A. H. Whitehead, and J. Whatmough. 

The essential traits of the organization of the new department are as 
follows: 

Freshmen are not admitted to any course in sociology. Most of the 
courses are open only to Juniors and Seniors and graduate students. Only 
the honor students are permitted to major in sociology. No elementary 
introductory sociology course is offered. Next year the following courses 
in the sociology department will be offered: ‘(Contemporary Sociological 
Theories” ; “Human Relations’’; “Social Evolution and Progress” ; “Social 
Organization and Structure’’; “Social Dynamics”; ‘Social Institutions”; 
“Social Pathology and Social Policy’’; ‘Rural Sociology” ; ‘Rural Social 
Organization, Institutions, and Culture”; “Urban Sociology”; ‘“Quanti- 
tative Problems of Population’’; “Qualitative Problems of Population”; 
“Sociology of the Family”; “The Ethics of the Family”; “‘Criminology 
and Penology”’; ‘Animal Sociology”; ‘“The Study of Character and Per- 
sonality”; “Experimental Sociology”; ‘Social Psychology.” Besides the 
above courses given in the department of sociology, several courses given 
in other departments of the university can be taken by the sociology 
students in partial fulfilment of their sociology concentration require- 
ments. (Undergraduate students majoring in sociology must take seven 
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full sociology courses; of these seven courses, five should be taken from 
the departmental courses; the remaining two can be taken from the 
“recommended” courses given in other departments). These “recom- 
- mended” courses are: “Human Evolution” (Hooton), “Primitive Sociol- 
ogy” (Tozzer), “Culture and Environment” (Dixon), “Methods of Sci- 
ence with Special Reference to Social Sciences” (Whitehead), “Sta- 
tistics” (Crum, Kelley, Wilson), “History of Religion” (Nock), “Eco- 
nomics of Agriculture” (Black), “Programmes of Social Reconstruction” 
(Mason), “Outline of Ethics” (Perry), “Theories of Production and 
Distribution” (Taussig), ‘Geography of Population and Habitation” 
(Blanchard), “History of Science” (Sarton and Henderson), “Social and 
Intellectual History of the United States” (Schlesinger), “Principles of 
Popular Government”’ (Elliot). 

As a prerequisite for admission to sociology courses the undergradu- 
ates should take two of the following courses: “General Anthropology,” 
“Life and Its Environment,” ‘Principles of Economics,” “Introductory 
Statistics,” “Popular Government,” ‘European History from the Fall of 
Rome to the Present,” “History of Philosophy,” “Introduction to 
Psychology.” 

The graduate students are not obliged to take any lecture course. In 
their training and work a particular emphasis is made on their active 
study and creative research with the help and guidance of the most com- 
petent professors of the department and university. Correspondingly, 
their study and research are contemplated mainly in form of the semi- 
nary work and informal meetings with their advisers. In accordance with 
this plan twenty special fields of sociology research are mapped and the 
best specialists of the Harvard faculty are assigned to each of these fields 
as the advisers. 

As to the requirements for the advanced degrees in sociology, a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree must successfully pass the general examination 
in the six fields of sociology and a special examination in connection with 
his thesis. A candidate for the Master’s degree must pass successfully the 
general examination only: presentation of a thesis is not obligatory for 
him. The six fields of sociology are composed out of the following fields: 
(a) sociological theory; (b) three fields chosen by the candidate from the 
following list: methodology of the social sciences (including statistical 
and historical methods); social organization and dynamics; social evolu- 
tion and progress; comparative social institutions; social psychology; 
social standards and values; (c) two fields chosen by the candidate from 
the following list: economic institutions; political institutions; domestic 
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and family institutions; sociology of religion; rural-urban sociology; 
problems of population; experimental sociology; problems of race and 
nationality; social pathology; poverty, defectiveness, and crime; social 
service administration. 

Professor P. A. Sorokin is appointed chairman of the sociology section 
of the “International Congress for Studies Regarding Population” which 
will meet at Rome, September 10-16, 1931. Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology by P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman are being translated 
into German under the editorship of Dr. W. Seedorf, director of the 
Institut fiir Landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- und Landarbeitslehre at the 
University of Géttingen. 


University of Kansas.—D. C. Marsh, assistant professor of sociology 
at the University of Kansas for the past five years, has left to resume 
work on his doctorate at the University of Michigan. Mr. J. Mapheus 
Smith, assistant instructor in sociology, Vanderbilt University, has taken 
his place on a temporary appointment. Professor Carroll D. Clark will 
teach at Cornell University the last half of the summer session. 


University of New Hampshire.—H. G. Duncan’s volume Backgrounds 
for Sociology, an Introductory Text, has recently been published by 
Marshall Jones Company Book Publishers, Boston. 


University of North Carolina.—The University of North Carolina Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science is planning to extend its regional and 
theoretical studies of American society in a ten-year program now being 
planned. Dean C. T. McCormick of the Law School has been added to 
the Administrative Board. Special statistical advisers and professors in- 
clude Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Dr. Clarence Heer, while a list of thirty- 
five professors, associates, and assistants will direct and make studies into 
many aspects of the economic and cultural life of the South and of certain 
other regions in co-operation with other groups or students. 

Howard W. Odum has been given leave of absence for such time as may 
be necessary as chief of the Division of Social Science in ‘A Century of 
Progress,”’ the Chicago International Exposition of 1933. His appoint- 
ment was made on the recommendation of the Social Science Research 
Council Advisory Committee, composed of Dr. Edmund Wilson, chair- 
man, Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Presidents Hutchins, of Chicago, Chase, 
of Illinois, Moulton, of the Brookings Institution, together with Shelby 
Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and Professor Frederic L. 
Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin. During those months in which 
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Professor Odum will be away Dr. Katharine Jocher, assistant director of 
the Institute, will be acting director, with President Frank Graham, chair- 
man of the Board. 

Bobbs-Merrill announce the publication on March 11 of the third of the 
Black Ulysses Trilogy, by Howard W. Odum, under the title Cold Blue 
Moon: Black Ulysses Afar Of. 


Northwestern University.—Ginn and Company announce the publica- 
tion of American Standards and Planes of Living, by Thomas D. Eliot, 
professor of sociology. 


University of Pittsburgh.—F. F. Stephan has been appointed for next 
year as head of the Bureau of Social Research, to replace George A. 
Lundberg, who goes to New York. 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., announce the publication during the summer, 
1931, of Family Adjustment and Social Change, by Professor M. C. 
Elmer. 


Sweet Briar College—Harper and Brothers announce the publication, 
in their “Social Science Series,” of Joseph Kirk Folsom’s new volume, 
Social Psychology. 


Vanderbilt University —Longmans, Green and Company announce the 


publication of a text, Social Psychology, by E. T. Krueger and Walter C. 
Reckless. 


University of Virginia.—The subjects of the round tables at the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, to be held June 28-July 11, are the following, 
with their leaders: ‘(Law Enforcement,” Dr. Raymond Moley, professor 
of public law, Columbia University; “Our Latin-American Relations,” 
Dr. Herman G. James, president University of South Dakota; “The 
Plight of Southern Agriculture,” Mr. David R. Coker, Hartsville, South 
Carolina; “Problems of Municipal Administration,” Dr. Thomas H. 
Reed, professor of political science, University of Michigan; ‘Religious 
Education in the Rural Church,’ Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, director 
Country Church Department of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States; “The Chain Store,” Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, research professor of 
economics, University of Cincinnati; “The New Industrialism in the 
South,” Major LeRoy Hodges, managing director Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce; “Regionalism,” Mr. Louis Brownlow, director of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House in Chicago; “Unemployment,” Mr. 


Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America. 
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Yale University—The department of economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment has been expanded, in the graduate field, to include two new divyi- 
sions, anthropology and human geography, and has changed its name to 
the department of the social sciences. This development is a natural out- 
growth of the work of the division of sociology at Yale, which has always 
stressed the anthropological approach and the geographic influences on 
human society, and which will continue to offer the courses in anthro- | 
pology in the undergraduate schools. The two new subdepartments will 
permit more graduate specialization in their particular fields. A special 
effort, however, will be made to correlate all the work in the social sci- 
ences, as, for example, by means of an interchange of faculty and students, 
Directors of graduate studies have been appointed for the various divi- 
sions as follows. For the old divisions, Professor Clive Day will continue 
to direct the work in economics, Professor A. G. Keller the work in 
sociology, and Professor Francis W. Coker that in government. For the 
new divisions the following appointments have been made: Dr. Edward 
Sapir, of the University of Chicago, who has accepted a call to be Sterling 
Professor of Anthropology and Linguistics, will be director of graduate 
studies in anthropology, and Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, of the Yale 
history department, will direct the work in human geography. 

The new division of anthropology will include several faculty members 
already on the ground, namely, Dr. Clark Wissler, professor of anthro- 
pology, Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, research associate in prehistoric 
archaeology and curator of the anthropological collection, and Dr. Cor- 
nelius B. Osgood, instructor in anthropology. These men, with Professor 
Sapir, will carry the bulk of the work in anthropology. The staff will also 
be increased next year by the appointment of Mr. John Dollard, now of 
the University of Chicago, as assistant professor of anthropology, and 
Dr. Richard Thurnwald, professor extraordinary in the University of 
Berlin, who as visiting professor of the Bishop Museum, will give seminars 
at Yale next year. Dr. Charles T. Loram, former chairman of native 
affairs and director of education in Natal, South Africa, who has been 
appointed professor of comparative education, will devote some of his 
time to work in anthropology, especially the education of primitive 
peoples. Graduate courses in the anthropology group will also be given 
by Professors Keller, Leyburn, and Murdock from sociology and Pro- 
fessor Huntington from human geography. 

The work offered by the division of anthropology will include courses 
and opportunities for research in ethnology, cultural theory, primitive 
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linguistics, and, to some extent, archaeology and physical anthropology. 
Graduate students will be expected to have a general acquaintance with 
the social science field and with psychological and sociological points of 
view. The emphasis throughout will be on culture and its historical and 
psychological interpretation. Opportunity will be given for field work, 
which in general will form part of the requirement for the Doctor’s 
degree. 

The new program in human geography will require candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy (the Master of Arts degree will not be 
conferred in this subject) to divide their work among three groups of 
courses as follows: I. Courses dealing with the natural environment. The 
faculty for this group will be drawn from the university departments of 
geology, botany, zodlogy, and forestry. II. Courses dealing with human 
society. These are selected from the divisions of sociology, both theoretical 
and applied, anthropology, economics, and government. III. Courses 
dealing with the adjustments of human society to the natural environment. 
This field will be covered by Professor Gabriel, Dr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, research associate in geography, and by a professor of geography 
whose appointment has not yet been announced. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Doctor Anna Garlin Spencer died February 12, 1931, at her home in 
New York. Dr. Spencer was associate director and staff lecturer of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, 1903-13; a special lecturer on social 
services and social aspects of education at the University of Wisconsin, 
1908-11; director of the Institute of Municipal and Social Service, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1910 and 1911; Hackley professor of sociology 
and ethics at the Theological School, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 1913-18. 
She had since been a lecturer in Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and was director of the Division of Family Relations of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, now president of the British Institute of 
Sociology, as well as of the local Institutes of Edinburgh and Montpellier, 
also head of the Collége des Ecossais of Montpellier, France, extends to 
American students and professors traveling in Europe this summer a 
very cordial invitation to visit Montpellier. He will be very glad to co- 
operate with American students of sociology and anthropology in helping 
to make available for them opportunities for study, especially in France. 
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Harry Elmer Barnes, formerly of Smith College, is now on the staff 
of the New School for Social Research. 

George A. Dorsey, eminent anthropologist, died at his home in New 
York City on March 29, 1931. Dr. Dorsey was noted for his anthropologi- 
cal monographs. Up to the time of his death, he was a member of the 
American Sociological Society. 

Middletown, by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, is soon to be published 
in France by Editions du Carrefour. 

The Vanguard Press announces the publication of The Second Oldest 
Profession by Dr. Ben Reitman. This volume is a study of the panderer, 
and the materials in it are derived from the author’s experience as a 
specialist in venereal diseases and as a prison physician. 
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Population Problems. By WARREN S. THompson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1930. Pp. xi+462. $3.75. 


In this work Professor Thompson maintains his high reputation for 
scholarly and interestingly written contributions to population questions. 
It is comprehensive in scope but so small in size that one occasionally 
feels that the chapters are too short. There are twenty-five chapters, be- 
ginning with “Population Policies in Former Times” and ending with 
“The Control of Population Growth.” There are the expected chapters 
on Malthusian and pre-Malthusian theories, population composition, 
birth- and death-rates, differential birth-rates (two chapters), and growth 
of population (four chapters). There are, in addition, chapters on the 
Negro, the city (four chapters), migration, the optimum population, 
population quality, and natural selection, There does not seem to be any 
very obvious plan in the arrangement of chapters; it would seem on first 
study that relocation of several of them would give greater integration 
and continuity of treatment. 

An outstanding merit of the book is found in the excellent tables and 
graphs. Tables are always a problem in such works and Thompson has 
solved their difficulties most satisfactorily. Not all the graphs appear to 
be necessary but students will doubtless find them all valuable. The treat- 
ment is simple and direct in form and marked by clarity and careful 
thought. One feature of the style, however, grows monotonous, namely, 
the repetition of “I.’”’ This word appears on more than one page as many 
as ten times. This appears to be a trivial fault, but it gives an all too per- 
sonal quality to the content and makes certain passages sound like con- 
fessions of faith, personal disclaimers, or rationalizations of personal com- 
plexes, 

The outstanding weakness of the work as a general treatment of popu- 
lation is the scanty and somewhat personal discussion of the problems 
of quality, The author’s strong bias against assumptions of class superi- 
ority have appeared in print before and one is prepared for the short shrift 
he gives eugenic ideas and arguments. The student, however, may well 
demand a fair treatment of a literature which is not only large but num- 
bers among its contributors some of the ablest minds of modern times. 
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There is no mention, even in the Bibliography, of Galton or Pearson, 
The author does in one place make an incidental reference to Pearson’s 
law of population renewal, but without mention of its source. A long list 
of those who have contributed to population problems from the biological 
viewpoint are conspicuous by their absence. One result is that the treat- 
ment of natural selection, while ingenious in parts, is far from well 
rounded. In his views on eugenics, the author leaves out of account the 
fact that the successful classes (who by the way include the professional 
elements, scientists, artists, etc., as well as the hard-fisted, aggressive, and 
acquisitive business men whom Thompson seems to despise so utterly) 
have the smallest families. Even if one admit that the successful are no 
better from the standpoint of race than the unsuccessful, one might at 
least consider that they are in position to give their children more of those 
opportunities which the author thinks are primarily responsible for social 
ascent. But would it not be rather disheartening to the friends of democ- 
racy to admit that, in spite of the prodigious efforts to open the doors for 
talent, those who rise to the top in our competitive society are of no more 
worth than those who fail? 

The author’s difficulties in treating realistically various problems seem 
to grow out of his strong anti-eugenic feelings. He is forced into a com- 
placent, somewhat fatalistic attitude, quite out of harmony with the gen- 
eral spirit of a scientific culture. ‘‘I am disposed to think,”’ he says, “that 
we can trust the natural inclinations of men and women in this matter of 
raising children so far as stock is concerned.” Is this “natural inclina- 
tion” a hereditary trait? If so, will it express itself “willy-nilly” in any 
social medium? Can one say that those who want six children are of bet- 
ter stock than those who want only three and that those who have none 
are not worth preserving anyway? Is parental worth correlated with the 
intensity of the sex drive? If the ‘‘natural inclination’ is due largely to 
culture, how can we be sure the number of children measures the racial 
worth of the parents? If nature has in some mysterious way solved this 
problem satisfactorily, while in other matters man thinks he can improve 
on nature’s methods, why concern ourselves about population policies? 

In spite of these differences of view and emphasis, this appears to the 
reviewer the best general work on population in print. He will use it asa 
text next year, and not for the sole purpose of having an excellent foil for 
his own adverse biases and presumptions. 

F, H, HANKINS 


SmatH COLLEGE 
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Chinese Civilization. By MArcet GRANET. Translated by Katu- 
LEEN E. INNES AND MABEL E. BRaAILsFoRD. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1930. 


In this volume, the latest of the series on the “History of Civilization” 
edited by Professor Ogden, we have a refreshingly independent treatment 
of arather well-worn theme. Dr. Granet, in this first part of his projected 
work, is justifiably skeptical with regard to much that has passed for 
Chinese history. In the words of Henri Berr, contributed as a Preface, the 
author does not try to stop the holes in the Chinese tapestries but rather 
to call attention to them and expose them. While he confesses that “it 
would show little prudence to reject en bloc the historical Chinese tradi- 
tions,” he still moves rather gingerly among the annals of the earlier 
dynasties. A generation ago Mr. H. J. Allen proposed to treat much of the 
Confucian classics as forgeries of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, of the Han dynasty, and 
was roundly scolded for his audacity. Granet seems inclined to adopt 
much the same attitude. At any rate, he does not wax enthusiastic over 
the achievements of Chinese history till toward the time of the Ch’in Em- 
pire and its successor the Han. He is probably, however, too pessimistic 
when he declares the problem of Chinese origins to be “entirely unsolved.” 

It is in the second part of the volume that Granet is at his best. Here 
he uses the available Chinese literature with great confidence, as well as 
with keen insight and an almost poetic imagination. Behind the solemn 
formality of Chinese life we catch glimpses of unexpected joyousness and 
spontaneity; we feel the part played by imitative magic in customs which 
have been generally unintelligible; we realize the atmosphere of “agitated 
equilibrium” which the author is reluctant to call warfare; and we are 
conscious of the growth of institutions and traditions. Inverting the usual 
statement, our author tells us that civic morality was not the projection 
of the domestic morality but that, on the contrary, domestic life was 
modeled on the court assemblies. One of the most valuable parts of the 
treatise concerns the development of the family institutions and the trans- 
mission of authority from grandfather to grandson, skipping a generation 
in the agnatic line. 

Dr. Granet’s general conclusion is that the civilization of China reached 
its maturity by the time of the Ch’in and Han empires but that, in spite of 
the reign of formalism and the taste for static dignity, China still retained 
a “deep-seated plasticity” and remains a nation “rich in youthful forces.” 

The translation is carefully done, but it would have been wise to turn 
the French transliterations into the system usually employed for English 
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readers. It is misleading to read in English of Song (Sung) and Kong 
(Kung) and Chong-kuo (Chung-kuo). It would have been better also to 
have omitted the French M. before Chinese names. It sounds odd to read 
of M. Lo Chen-yu, or even of M. J. G. Andersson. 


HERBERT H. Gowen 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The American Road to Culture. By GEoRGE S. Counts. New York: 
John Day Co., 1930. Pp. 194. 

The Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. By I. L. KANDEL. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 
xix+ 558. 

In his Preface Professor Counts announces: “The present volume rep- 
resents an effort to abstract from American social and educational prac- 
tice the principles and ideas that shape the conduct and evolution of 
education in the United States.”’ This is a simple way of saying that he 
intends to deal with the philosophy underlying the American system of 
education, as that philosophy reveals itself in the actual practices of our 
schools. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Faith in Education,” Professor Counts writes: 

At the base of the theory of education in the United States is a profound faith 
in the potentialities of the individual man..... This faith in the potentialities 
of the individual has gradually taken the form of a faith in education. .... Per- 
haps the most striking aspect of this phenomenon, however, lies in the fact that 
education is identified with the work of the school. As a consequence the faith 


in education becomes a faith in the school, and the school is looked upon as a 
worker of miracles. In fact, the school is the American road to culture. 


Under the second topic, “Governmental Responsibility,” we read: 

In America a certain theory of control... . has persisted for so many decades 
that its validity is accepted as axiomatic. This is the principle that education, 
conceived as schooling, is 2. governmental responsibility. ... . The Americans 
believe not only that the control of education should rest with the political power 


but also that the program of instruction in the public school should be secular- 
ized. 


However, Professor Counts devotes three or four pages to the réle which 
private enterprise and religious influence play in our educational system. 
Under “Local Initiative’ we read, American people, at least in 
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the past, have placed their faith in an extreme form of local initiative. 
No one therefore can understand their system of education without first 
understanding the very fundamental réle which the small community 
plays in the support and control of the schools.” The next three or four 
pages, however, explain to the reader the extent to which localism is 
mitigated and modified by the state and federal governments. Under the 
same heading we read ‘‘In America the actual control of education rests 
with the people.” 

The principles to which he arrives are the principles underlying our 
policy, as discernible by any practical-minded person familiar with our 
system. In fact, such a person reads the book with the impression of not 
having learned anything; since the book is a systematic statement, page 
after page, of what he feels that he has always known, by reason of having 
grown up through our school systems. 

At first one is inclined to wonder what is the utility of such a book; 
but upon reflection that question answers itself with entire adequacy. Its 
first function is to reveal the American system of education to foreigners. 
A foreign student could probably get a better idea of our American system 
of education from Professor Counts’s book than by traveling and visiting 
schools in this country for a year. The second function of the book is to 
render our own educational folk ways overt, explicit, and objective to our- 
selves. By formulating the principles underlying American education, 
Professor Counts puts the reader into a frame of mind which enables him 
to ask himself, as he may never have been able to do before, whether these 
principles are what they ought to be or not. We have always taken it as 
a matter of course, for example, that the people control education in 
America. Even the Scopes trial scarcely sufficed to raise the question in 
our minds as to whether that is as it ought to be. Professor Counts holds 
a mirror up in front of us and lets us see ourselves educationally. He thus 
gives us an opportunity to consider whether it might not be a good idea to 
wash our face and comb our hair educationally. 

The Kandel book is an attempt to make a similar presentation for the 
school systems of England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. Professor Kandel’s subtitle is “The Philosophy Underly- 
ing National Systems of Education.” But in literary style and in logical 
method and procedure the two books are as different as could well be 
imagined. The Kandel book is a symposium, each nation being repre- 
sented by one (in the case of England, two) representative educational 
thinker. But each writer seems to be imbued with the idea that a philos- 
ophy of education must first of all be abstract, profound, and unclear. 
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The book is liable for that reason to be more or less of a disappointment to 
many readers, 

The project itself is a laudable one; for there is no line of study that 
ought to be more promising for prospective educational leaders in Ameri- 
ca than a comparative study of other educational systems, especially 
with respect to the relationship between the social systems of each coun- 
try and the educational system which represents it. But the job ought to 
be done with a technique more similar to that which Professor Counts has 
used. As it is, one reads and re-reads, but with the feeling of having just 
missed the point. 

The section about Germany is the most baffling in this respect. One is 
reminded of the story of the American, visiting a German church service 
with his wife; his wife suggested that they slip out before the sermon was 
ended, but he insisted that he wanted to wait and see what the verb was 
going to be. One becomes aware, as he reads, that the German people are 
writhing under what they regard as a vindictive punishment, inflicted by 
those who provoked them irresistibly to what they are now being pun- 
ished for. No travail of the soul can be more bitter and tragic; and it is 
apparent that the Germans feel their national spirit outraged accordingly, 
In the darkness and bitterness of this tragedy they are trying to re-estab- 
lish their national spirit through education. But just what they conceive 
this national spirit to be, and just what education is to do about it, is not 
easy to find out through two hundred pages. 

The same obscurity pervades more or less the entire book. One vaguely 
realizes, however, that the problem of uniformity through diversity is 
being worked out in England through their dual system, that the problem 
of moral education, in a large civic sense, is keenly felt in French educa- 
tion, that the issue of individualism versus collectivism, of social stability 
versus social progress, is as keenly felt in Japan in connection with the 
question of pedagogical methods as it is with us here in America, and that 
education is more or less a servant of the new régime in Italy. 

Nevertheless, despite the obscurities of form and language, the book 
is stimulating. One feels that certain fundamental educational problems 
are world-wide; but one also feels that they are manifesting themselves in 
diverse forms and various details in different parts of the world. One feels, 
too, the parallelism between the culture system and the educational sys- 
tem in whatever part of the world he may be studying. To just the degree 
that our educational system is a causal factor in the evolution of our 
social life here in America, prospective educational leaders ought to lift 
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their eyes above our national conventionalities, not to say our prevailing 
hobbies and obsessions, and face a world view of education. Toward this 
objective the International Institute of Teachers College, through its 
Yearbook, is making an important contribution. 


Ross L. FINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Marriage and the Civic Rights of Women, Separate Domicil and Inde- 
pendent Citizenship. By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+158. $2.00. 

The readjustment of the rights of men and women has been a patch- 
work job, Taking place at an uneven tempo along a jagged frontier, it has 
entailed some unnecessary hardships for individuals and it has been at- 
tended by a certain amount of unforeseen and unintended injustice. 

Part of the difficulty of reconstructing law has always been that those 
who know the law do not know what the situation demands, while those 
who know the needs of people do not understand legal machinery and the 
traditional principles governing its operation. Miss Breckinridge has at- 
tempted something which has been done altogether too rarely. To a clear 
exposition of the legal principles affecting the right of married women to 
separate domicil and independent citizenship she has added an analysis 
of the actual life-problems of women whose status is theoretically gov- 
erned by those legal principles. Reading her book one realizes that laws 
regulating citizenship and the procedure for naturalization do not look 
quite the same to us, who only read about them, as they look to Mrs. 
Bolszenski who has four children and scrubs at the Y.M.C.A. hotel every 
day but Monday. 

The first section of this book, an exposition of the principles of domicil 
and citizenship affecting women, is concise, well documented, and authori- 
tative. The second section is perhaps of even greater significance; it con- 
sists of reports of interviews with foreign-born women in Chicago whose 
status is determined by the Cable acts. Those women are divided into 
three groups: those who have succeeded in becoming citizens, those who 
have tried and failed, and those who have never tried. Appendixes add to 
the usefulness of the book as a work of reference. 


WILLARD WALLER 
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International Labor Office. “Studies in Industrial Relations,” No, r. 

Geneva, 1930. Pp. xii+263. 

The International Labor Conference, by formal resolution, in 1928, 
requested the International Labor Office to follow with due attention 
and report from time to time on the progress of the spirit of collabora- 
tion between employers and employed. The present study is the first in 
a series complying with that request. Except for a brief report on Indus- 
trial Relations in the United States, made in 1927, the International 
Labor Office has previously devoted its energies to conferences and re- 
ports on such matters as labor legislation, trade unionism, wages, cost of 
living, accidents, industrial health, and hours of work. These studies 
have had the traditional welfare approach. The present series of studies, 
stimulated largely by developments in personnel management in the 
United States, represents a broadening of the scope of work and in 
some degree at least a change in viewpoint. Along with the “Tation- 
alization’”’ movement in Europe, perhaps in consequence of it, there 
has developed an increasing awareness of the field of common interest 
between employers and employed, and the practicability of collaboration 
in the development of this interest. This constitutes, to some degree at 
least, a departure from the traditional dogma that the interests of em- 
ployers and employed are generally opposed; that the inevitable tendency 
of the competitive capitalistic system is to grind down the worker unless 
estopped by legislative and trade union barriers. 

The present volume is a report on industrial relations in five firms, 
representing each a different country and a different type of business. 
The firms are: the Siemens Works—electrical equipment manufacture— 
Germany; the Lens Mining Company—coal mining—France; the London 
Traffic Combine—passenger transportation—England; the State Mines 
of the Saar Basin—coal mining—the Saar Basin; the Bata Boot and Shoe 
Factory—Czechoslovakia. The Office explains this selection of firms: “Its 
primary purpose was to study industrial relations in the diverse condi- 
tions in which they may develop. The undertakings selected for study 
were chosen rather as illustrations than as patterns.” It might have added 
that they illustrate, in the judgment of the Office, the best rather than the 
average of industrial relations programs. 

These reports on industrial relations do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but they succeed admirably in presenting clearly and succinctly the essen- 
tial features of these industrial relations programs. As measured in terms 
of American experience the industrial relations programs of these firms 
represent an advanced stage of constructive development in respect to 
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technical matters of human engineering, harmonious, co-operative rela- 
tionships, and the health, comfort and efficiency of the workers. Many of 
the policies and methods of these companies are identical with the better 
policies and methods employed in the United States despite fundamental 
differences in institutional and economic settings. In all the cases, a com- 
prehensive legislative code is the basis of the industrial relations program 
even though this legislation varies considerably from country to country. 
In all except the Bata Company, collective agreements constitute a con- 
siderable part of the structural machinery. With a few notable excep- 
tions, neither of these institutions has played an important réle in the 
development of personnel management in America. 

The Office rigorously refrains from interpretation and evaluation ex- 
cept in one instance: “Legislation and collective agreements, however far 
reaching in their effects, leave open, for free development by both man- 
agement and workers, a wide field of constructive activity.” It is obvious 
that these firms have been able to go far beyond the letter of the law, but 
legislative codes and trade unions seldom do constitute a significant hin- 
drance to the leading firms. It would be interesting to know how the less 
ably managed, or less fortunately situated, firms fare by comparison. 
When the proposed series of studies is completed, we shall have a more 
adequate basis of judgment on this point. 

Students of industrial relations will find this an interesting and valu- 
able group of case studies. 

R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The World Crisis. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. New York: Scribner’s, 
1931. Pp. 866. $5.00. 


This is a one-volume edition of Churchill’s famous war memoirs. It 
will permit a much wider distribution and reading. Churchill’s reminis- 
cences are by far the most frank and valuable of any published by an 
Englishman of the war period. They are candid and straightforward. 

While Sir Edward Grey was invincibly committed to war in 1914, and 
must share the immediate responsibility for Britain’s entry, there is no 
longer any doubt that Churchill was the man who “steam-rollered”’ the 
Cabinet into voting for war. He may thus be charged with having done 
more irreparable damage to England than any other Englishman since the 
Piltdown Man of some 150,000 years ago. 

He frankly admits that he began to prepare the British navy for actual 
war after the Morocco crisis of 1911. In the crisis of 1914 he intrigued 
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privately with the Conservatives to help overrule his pacific Liberal col. 
leagues in the Cabinet and force their hands (pp. 117-18). He ordered the 
premature mobilization of the British fleet in the absence of—indeed, in 
opposition to—the approval of the Cabinet. He was the great war horse 
of the 1914 crisis in Britain. Some of his Liberal colleagues have since 
referred to “the fury of Winston.” His sporting blood was up; what mat- 
tered it to him if millions of his fellow-citizens might go to their graves? 
In spite of Churchill’s malicious—indeed, diabolical—part in the crisis 
of 1914, one cannot entertain contempt for the man. He is frank. He 
makes none of Grey’s hypocritical pretense to saintliness. He knew what 
he wanted, and he got it. He is generous to defeated foes—at least in 
words (p. 848)—though there is no evidence in this book that he labored 
mightily against the barbarous blockade of Germany for months after the 
Armistice—the one great and unpardonable atrocity of the World War, 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


New York CIty 


Survey of International Affairs, 1928. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, as- 
sisted by V. M. Boutter. Oxford University Press, 1929. 


This annual survey produced under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs has become a standard reference work, but it 
is more than that. Its able editor, Arnold J. Toynbee, not merely records 
important international events of the year, but fits them into their his- 
torical setting and expounds their significance. This means that the Sur- 
vey cannot follow a simple geographical or chronological plan but groups 
incidents, often those of more than one year, into comprehensive essays. 

Thus, the survey under review deals with the rise of the Nationalist 
government in China and the foreign relations of that government with 
the Islamic world, in continuation of the survey of that region published 
in 1925, with Southeastern Europe, and with certain developments in the 
constitution of the League of Nations including the enlargement of the 
Council, the functions of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and the 
personnel of the Secretariat. This does not include all events of inter- 
national importance which occurred during the year under consideration. 
Thus, affairs of Northeastern Europe, of the American continent, and of 
tropical Africa are reserved for later volumes. 

The section of the book, however, which will probably interest Ameri- 
can readers the most is that dealing with the Kellogg Pact, the negotiation 
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of which the editor regards as “undoubtedly the most important inter- 
national event of 927-1928” (p. 10). This section begins with a survey 
of the institution of war which the editor distinguishes as a species from 
the genus violence, noting that it has by no means existed coevally with 
the human race but only during the six thousand years since organized 
states began. He calls attention to the renewal of efforts to eradicate the 
institution on every occasion when its ravages have been most impressive 
and to the comparative success of these efforts in wide areas on several 
occasions as during the early Han dynasty in China and during the first 
two centuries of the Roman Empire. He seeks to estimate the probability 
of the present efforts enduring longer than these earlier ones, and finds 
hope in the facts that the present effort began before the ravages of war 
had destroyed the independence of states and set up a single superstate; 
that the present system is world-wide, thus the peripheral wars, which 
generally, in the past, have overwhelmed the peaceful community of the 
earlier outlawries, are no longer to be assumed; and that superior control 
of power and communication have made the danger of war to civilization 
more grave than ever before. This fact, illustrated by two quotations, the 
first, by Premier Stanley Baldwin, uttered in 1927, inquires, “Who in 
Europe does not know that one more war in the West and the civilization 
of the ages will fall with as great a shock as that of Rome?” the second, 
from the historian Gibbon written probably in 1781 reads, “In War, the 
European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive contests” 
(p. 9). 

In recounting the negotiations of the Kellogg Pact, the editor properly 
emphasizes the part played by public opinion both in urging the govern- 
ment to initiate negotiations and in assuring ratification of the instru- 
ment. It is, therefore, surprising that the movement for the outlawry 
of war, which originated in Chicago with Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, which 
certainly was responsible for the conversion of Senator Borah to the idea, 
and which furnished the nuclear drive for the treaty in American public 
opinion, is ignored entirely. 

In other sections of the survey, where attention is concentrated on the 
details of the events narrated, vigorous generalization is not wanting. 
Thus the editor notes two main tendencies in the development of the 
League of Nations during its first nine years: “a gradual but unmistak- 
able transference of energy from tasks of European reconstruction to 
tasks of world organizations; and “a tendency for political activities to 
yield some ground to activities of an economic and cultural character” 
(p. 104). The great problem of international organization, i.e., regionalism 
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versus universalism, is discussed in connection with the attitude of Latin 
America to the League, with the consoling conclusion that the method of 
solving the Paraguay-Bolivian dispute in 1928 showed that co-operation 
between the two systems in political matters is practical (pp. 108-9), 
With this volume the Royal Institute initiates a practice of publishing 
a companion volume of official documents. Thus, the documentary publi- 
cation in the survey itself is reduced. Treaties signed by Great Britain 
with two Moslem powers, Najd-Hijaz and Iraq are, however, included as 
is a useful chronology of international events, classified by states, for the 
year 1928. In general, the survey lives up to its high standard, which all 
persons interested in international affairs can well hope will be continued, 


Quincy WricHt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


Contemporary Social Movements. By JEROME Davis. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. xx+g01. $5.00. 

General ideas about social movements are a good deal like the family 
laundry as it is dumped out of the hamper—crumpled and without organi- 
zation. This book suggests part of it brought back ironed and sorted but 
not yet put to its ultimate use. The outer garment—our present capitalist 
system—not going to the cleaners this week, does not need to be men- 
tioned and isn’t. One wishes that the Congressional Commission investi- 
gating “‘red”’ activity could have used this book as a text in college, but 
one feels confident that the next generation of investigators, having stud- 
ied this book or one modeled after it, will have greater understanding. 

It has been hard to review so long a book because its material is so 
interesting. Any biases which the author may undoubtedly have are with- 
out moment because of the varied documentation and the extensive bibli- 
ographies. It was brought down to the date of going to press so that 
Gandhi’s “Salt March” and last spring’s situation in Russia are included; 
this will make it seem behind the date in a short time, but will not invali- 
date either the dynamic of the “movements” or the historic documents 
which are their guide books. 

The movements treated are: utopias, socialism, communism, fascism, 
co-operation, British labor party, and peace. In each case the historic se- 
quences and the personalities involved are put into relation, and criti- 
cisms presented from various standpoints. 

While utopias can hardly be called movements, they have furnished a 
field for important writers from Plato down, and the ideal has stimulated 
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multitudes to embrace movements leading in a utopian direction, and 
probably, by their imaginative characterizations, have aroused opposition 
to practical programs because the utopian ideal has seemed to be beyond 
the capacity of human nature. 

While there is no parsimony of space in the treatment of any of the sec- 
tions, very properly, the most is given to communism and the Soviet ex- 
perience. If one may judge from the space in the press and the subject of 
conversations, communism is far and away the most absorbing subject in 
the world. Fortunately the author of this book has unusual familiarity 
both with the literature and with the evolution of the movement in 
Russia, and presents it with intimacy and objectivity. 

Diverse and contradictory as these movements are, all of them are be- 
coming part of the social order into which we are entering, and should be 
understood in their relations and development. This book is the only one 
offering the possibility in one volume. 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research. Edited by T. V. 
SmitH and LEONARD D. Wuite. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. xi+283. $3.00. 

Most of the readers of the Journal have at least a general acquaintance 
with the work carried on under the direction of the Local Community Re- 
search Committee of the University of Chicago. The numerous publica- 
tions that have appeared in recent years attest the range and caliber of its 
research activities. The present volume is an inventory of the Commit- 
tee’s accomplishments during the five years of its existence. The contribu- 
tors are members of the faculty who participated in the planning and di- 
rection of the various research activities. The focus of attention is the 
city of Chicago and adjoining territory. The function of the Committee 
is to plan and supervise social research in the local metropolitan area. 
This does not, however, imply that all the social research of the Univer- 
sity or even the major part of it is confined to the local community. 

The book is replete with suggestions of what a university can do in the 
study of life near at hand. It isa valuable guide to colleagues in other uni- 
versities who have a sense of the futility of much of the piecemeal research 
carried on at the present time. The University of Chicago is blazing a 
trail in what promises to mark a new era in social research in this country. 
There may be some basis for criticism that attention is focused upon too 
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small a sector of life to permit of the generalization to which science al- 
ways aspires. But the reply is that the technique and precision essential 
to scientific progress can only be developed in the laboratory of active life, 
And where is there a better laboratory than the great complex city of 
Chicago? 

The volume opens, therefore, fittingly, with a comprehensive chapter 
by Park entitled “The City as a Social Laboratory.” Here is shown the 
role of the city in the evolution of human institutions and personality, 
White follows with two chapters in which he outlines the objectives of the 
Committee, its structure, and methods of operation. He discusses the re- 
search facilities of the University—giving special attention to the splendid 
new Social Science Building—and those of the community outside, He 
shows how the Committee integrates the research interests of the different 
departments within the University with those of the various social and 
administrative agencies of the city. Burgess, the contributor of three ex- 
cellent chapters, describes how the University, in co-operation with city 
agencies, proceeded to fund basic social data. The Committee wisely took 
the position that its first task was to standardize procedure in the gather- 
ing and recording of social statistics. This necessitated the establishment 
of consistent and comparable census tracts, the preparation of a base map 
and the development of procedure for continuous and systematic record- 
ing of data by unit areas. Burgess also reviews the research undertaken 
to test the validity and practicability of the basic territorial units adopted 
for statistical enumeration. The remainder of the book is made up of 
pithy chapters describing a wide range of local studies undertaken by 
different members of the faculty and by graduate students. 

The reviewer is impressed by several things in this inventory of social 
science research in the University of Chicago. In the first place all the 
traditional lines of demarcation between academic departments seem to 
be disregarded. Lasswell of political science is engrossed in personality 
studies; Millis of economics is chairman of the Joint Committee of Regis- 
tration of Social Statistics; Merriam of political science centers his atten- 
tion upon trends in the distribution of population within the metropolitan 
area as basic to problems of local government and administration; Miss 
Breckinridge of the School of Social Service Administration is concerned 
with urban growth and the problems of social control involved. A second 
noteworthy feature is the general objectivity of the research and yet its 
close relation to the practical problems of the community. Many of the 
projects have been financed by funds matched by city agencies, yet the 
University has maintained control throughout. The research, as T. V. 
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Smith indicates in the closing chapter, is, from the University standpoint, 
disinterested and objective but it is connected with problems of real prac- 
tical interest to the community. 

Little can be said by way of criticism. The book is well edited, though 
a few typographical errors have crept in. One is naturally regretful that 
the list of studies completed but not published is almost as large as the 
list of published studies. To be sure some of these unpublished studies 
may eventually appear in print but it is unfortunate that so many of those 
referred to in the text are buried away in the dusty shelves of the library. 
If they are worthy of review in the book it is tantalizing to the outsider to 
be unable to have access to them. 


R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Psychopathology and Politics. By Harotp D. LasswE.. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix+285. $3.00. 

This volume merits attention as another example of the present shift 
among the social sciences away from the older rationalistic, volitional con- 
ceptions of human nature and behavior (hedonistic). In the search for 
more fruitful and revealing insights into behavior, and more especially 
social life, the findings and theories of the clinic offer both a fascinating 
and a useful tool for investigation into the activities of politics and 
economics. 

In this volume Dr. Lasswell has attempted to interpret psychopathol- 
ogy to the students of social science and show them how “the significance 
of political opinions is not to be grasped apart from the private motives 
they symbolize.” As he further remarks, “Political movements derive 
their vitality from the displacement of private affairs upon public objects. 
The intensive scrutiny of the individual by psychopathological methods 
discloses the prime importance of hitherto neglected motives in the deter- 
mination of political traits and beliefs.” 

The acceptance of these viewpoints must lead students of politics to- 
ward an increased interest and effort to study personality, to discover the 
rise of these private effects or emotional attitudes and how they have 
found a focus and an outlet in the arena of political activity. Through 
such studies it is evident, as the author has shown in his case histories, 
that we must go behind the individual’s overt political and social pro- 
fessions, to the highly personal needs, urges, and frustrations he is seeking 
to fulfil or allay. In the light of these considerations, it must be obvious 
that discussion and argument upon the overt political issues espoused by 
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an individual are essentially irrelevant and more productive of conflict 
than of resolution. If we can learn to regard the political man as one who 
has chosen political activity as a method of obtaining personal adjust. 
ments, as one who is projecting upon social life his own inner strivings and 
discontents and finding therein a symbolic realization, we will attain not 
only to a clearer insight into political behavior but to a better realization 
of the necessity of “preventive politics” as the author has named this 
newer viewpoint: “the politics of prevention draws attention squarely to 
the central problem of reducing the level of strain and maladaptation in 
society.”” Here we begin to see the emergence of a fairly new conception 
of the task of social welfare as not so much a question of legislation and 
administration, but as a problem of rearing wholesome, sane human be- 
ings. The implication of this conception finds additional reinforcement in 
Dr. Lasswell’s volume, that the difficulties and shortcomings of our social 
life, in economic, political and family affairs, are to be viewed as the 
products of maladjustment and distortion of personality rather than the 
operation of large impersonal ‘“‘systems”’ and “forces” and the other con- 
ceptual apparatus we have inherited from celestial mechanics, 

It is inevitable that many readers will be offended, if not incensed, by 
the author’s avowal of psychoanalytic theories and interpretations, par- 
ticularly since, to adopt the author’s own interpretative method, they 
may find it a convenient symbol for discharging their dismay at the pro- 
spective changes in political science which this book foreshadows, The 
author’s contribution does not stand or fall by psychoanalysis, however 
much he may espouse those doctrines. As suggested earlier, it is to be 
viewed as another example of the change in our thinking on the subject of 
human behavior, of which the analytic theories are themselves an in- 
stance, 


LAWRENCE K, FRANK 
NEw York CIty 


Wirtschaftsgemisse Gestaltung der Arbeitslosenver sicherung.. By 
Erich HAvssERMANN. Niirnberg: Hochschulbuchhandlung 
Krische & Co., 1931. Pp. 75. 2 RM. 


In this pamphlet the author offers his solution of the increasing dif- 
ficulty in financing unemployment insurance, to wit, that the employer's 
premium rates be scaled according to the number of persons released 
rather than persons in his employ. The author suggests that upon the 
worker’s discharge the employer be required to pay into the unemploy- 
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ment insurance fund a sum equal to wages for one-sixth of the period of 
employment but not to exceed three months’ wages. The rates are to be 
higher than one-sixth in case the worker is engaged for a short time only. 
The premiums are to be paid in a lump sum following the dismissal of the 
worker. These funds are to cover half the cost of benefits, the other half 
being met by premiums paid by the worker, whose contributions are not 
to fluctuate with risks of employment in the industry or establishment. 
Any excess of their contributions over need for current benefits is to con- 
stitute a reserve fund. The author discusses the economic value of pro- 
viding incentives to maintain workers. He does not indicate how a dis- 
missal wage could be paid by a declining industry or a bankrupt firm. He 
does, however, offer suggestions leading to stabilization in normal in- 
dustries. 


MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ten Years of International Co-operation: The League of Nations. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, American Distributors, 1930. 
Pp. 467. $3.50. 

This volume, prepared by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
constitutes the first adequate effort on the part of the permanent staff at 
Geneva to describe and explain the League machinery and its functioning 
for the benefit of the layman. In the Foreword by Sir Eric Drummond, 
secretary-general, the aim of the book is said to be “to present a simple 
record of the work done by the League during the first ten years of its 
existence—to set forth briefly and impartially the principal events, the 
progress which has been accomplished, and the methods which have been 
devised for dealing with the problems that have arisen.” This objective 
the work achieves with signal success. It is scarcely a history, since it is 
devoid of evaluations and interpretations, but it is much more than a 
mere statistical compilation. The specialist might desire more complete 
documentation, but the Bibliography at the end compensates somewhat 
for this deficiency. Unwittingly perhaps, but wisely, the organization fol- 
lows the classification of League functions suggested several years ago by 
Professor Rappard, who declared that the League might well be regarded 
as three organizations in one: the League to prevent war, the League for 
international co-operation, and the League to enforce the Peace treaties. 
The first four chapters deal with the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, security and disarmament, the world court, and the codification 
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of international law. The next five take up international action through 
the League in dealing with financial and economic problems, transit and 
communications, health, social questions, and intellectual co-operation, 
while the last five discuss the mandates system, the protection of minori- 
ties, the administration of the Saar and Danzig, the budget of the League, 
and the League and public opinion. The Secretariat is singularly free from 
hallucinations and illusions. As to the ultimate implications of these de- 
velopments for the future of international relations, most observers will 
agree with the sage observation of Sir Eric Drummond that “the his- 
torian, if he is wise, will wait at least another decade before he attempts to 
form his final judgments.” 


FREDERICK L. ScHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Milk and Honey Route, A Handbook For Hobos. By Dean 
Stiff, illustrated by ERNIE BUSHMILLER. New York: Vanguard 
Press. $1.50. 


Dean Stiff has written a light, romantic handbook for hobos that will 
be a boon for tired business men and weary college professors. 

The Milk and Honey Route is the most fantastic book on hobos since 
Josiah Flint’s Tramping with Tramps, written more than a quarter of a 
century ago. The author reminds us of William J. Locke’s The Beloved 
Vagabond and Kipling’s The Tramp Royal. He is described as “quite re- 
served in his address, and with a humor both ironic and subtle.” He is 
called “a poseur, always sure of himself and always staying within the 
bounds of propriety.” 

He says: “There is too much hokum on the Hobo subject. What with 
professors doing researches and the novelists doing the human interest 
stuff, the rest of the world is getting to think of the Hobo game as a lot of 
cheap comedy. I say it’s a grand art and it’s about time somebody stepped 
in and saved it from the hitch-hikers.” 

There are fifteen chapters to the book, all portraying the delights of the 
free and easy life of the hobo. Chapter ii, “The Road to Roam” is a 
poet’s geography; .... “the road the real Hobo follows is never ending. 
It is always heading into the sunset of promise.” 

Chapter vi, “Social Workers Mean Well,” portrays vividly what con- 
fronts the hobo when he meets the social worker. 

Chapter viii, ‘““The Art of Panhandling,” is the best part of the book. It 
quotes “Chi Kid’s Unpublished Autobiography” and gives ten rules that 
every successful panhandler must learn. 
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Chapter xi, ““How To Enrich Your Leisure,” is a contribution to adult 
education, showing what a hobo with intelligent curiosity, artistic tend- 
encies, and radical proclivities can do to secure a liberal culture and spirit- 
ual security. 

Chapter xiv, “What the Cats Fight Over,” is an enlightening discus- 
sion of how the homeless man satisfies his sex life. 

Chapter xv, “Who’s Who in Hobohemia,” introduces us to the com- 
manding general, Jacob S. Coxey; to the beloved James Eads How, the 
hobo millionaire who recently died in a manner similar to Tolstoy; to Jim 
Tully, the exploiter of hobos and misery, and to Mr. Zero, the hobo re- 
former. 

The book also contains a poetical Appendix that has one of the finest 
collections of hobo poetry in print and a very readable glossary of hobo 
terms, 

Ernie Bushmiller has cleverly and humorously illustrated the book. 

If the thousands of heartsick unemployed tramping the country look- 
ing for work could only get the viewpoint of this book, we might disband 
Hoover’s Unemployed Emergency Committee, but, alas, even a sociolo- 
gist gone poetic somehow fails to convince us that the road the hobo 
travels is the real ‘“‘Milk and Honey Route.” 


BEN L. REITMAN 
CHICAGO 


Crime and the Criminal Law in the United States. By Harry BEsT. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xvii+604. $6.50. 


This book is rather unique in the range of data and problems with 
which it deals. The author states that it “is to be looked upon as an ele- 
mentary text.” After a brief discussion of legal conceptions of crime, there 
follows an informal descriptive treatment of types of offense, court proce- 
dures including those of the juvenile court. The body of the work is de- 
voted to the exposition and analysis of statistical material which is derived 
mainly from the reports of the Census Bureau. The conditions under 
which crime occurs are considered. Facts concerning race, nativity, resi- 
dence, family relationships, economic conditions, education, recidivism, 
previous experiences, and habits are explored by quantitative methods 
with a view to indicating causal relationships. Better validated data are, 
of course, not available at present for the writer who treats of crime 
throughout the United States. It cannot be too often stressed, however, 
that inferences drawn from some such material as has been used in this 
instance are to be regarded only in a provisional way. The study of the 
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Massachusetts Reformatory by the Gluecks shows how unreliable is much 
of the official information concerning prisoners. On the topics of interna] 
administration, prison, labor, and probation, the absence of reference to 
particular places makes the treatment rather indefinite. A number of the 
remedies for defects in the present legal and penal systems are descri 
though little is added to previous suggestions. The concluding chapter 
strikes a moralistic note. 

Since there is no emergence of any integrating set of principles, the 
work must be regarded as a compilation rather than as a treatise. Pro. 
vided that enough emphasis is placed upon critical examination of the 
source materials, it should prove useful for students and other interested 
citizens, as an introduction, from the sociological standpoint, to a large 
number of aspects of criminology. 


Henry E, Fietp 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION, MASSACHUSETTS 


Introduction to Rural Sociology. By C. R. Horrer. New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. ix+418. 


Following Sorokin and Zimmerman’s Principles of Rural-Urban Soci- 
ology, the present volume on the whole represents a reversion to type, 
The point of view is the traditional one in rural sociology, i.e., the prob- 
lem-welfare-evaluative approach. Yet, factual studies, whenever avail- 
able, are made the basis of inference; and, much more often than usual, 
opinion is withheld in the absence of data. Rural sociology is thus pri- 
marily an applied science for the author, as it has been for most of his 
predecessors; but happily the scientific element is noticeably stronger. 
Increased use is also made of the concepts of general sociology, although 
a highly specialized terminology is avoided, perhaps with more gain than 
loss. 

Hoffer’s vision of rural sociology as a mixture of applied and pure sci- 
ence (pp. 12-13) will appear to many less ideal than a clarifying division 
of labor between these two divergent and somewhat incompatible mo- 
tives and techniques. But it will probably be generally admitted that the 
emergence of a pure science of rural sociology on the one hand and of a 
rural social technology on the other, if it occurs, must be the result of a 
gradual evolution, in which this volume may be seen as a progressive step. 
The author’s claim that treatment is confined to “facts pertaining to rural 
life that appears to have significance in all sections of the country” (p. 14) 
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is open to the objection that almost no scientific knowledge exists about 
rural life in many regions. 

This text is outstanding for its simple style, thoroughgoing discussions, 
sound economic background, and up-to-date material. In spite of the lack 
of the pedagogical aid of questions at the end of chapters, it will prove the 
most satisfactory book for beginning classes that has yet appeared in the 
field. 


Tuomas C, McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The American Hotel. An Anecdotal History. By JEFFERSON WIL- 
piaMson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. xx+324. $3.50. 


In 66 


Jefferson Williamson’s ‘“‘anecdotal history” is the second of two mono- 
graphs on the hotel containing material of interest to sociologists. The 
other is Robert B. Ludy, Historic Hotels of the World, published in 1927. 
Although Mr. Williamson’s book leaves much to be desired in the accura- 
cy of its statements and the quality of its pictures it is the best source 
available on American hotels. The author’s experience as press agent for 
a circus and later as editor of The Hotel Gazette has enabled him to write 
racily about a subject with which he is familiar. 

Prior to the nineteenth century there were only inns and these places 
differed considerably from the hotels that developed later. ““Ye bowl and 
pitcher period”’ was begun with the opening of the Tremont House of 
Boston in 1829. Few inns had exceeded thirty rooms in size, yet the Tre- 
mont had one hundred and seventy—‘“‘the world’s largest” at that time. 
Although it had been customary in colonial times for the traveler to share 
his bedroom or even his bed with one or more strangers, the Tremont in- 
troduced the unique feature of specializing in single and double rooms for 
its guests. Sometimes ‘“‘when guests got too nasty,”’ the innkeeper had put 
them in the stocks, but “Mine Host” at the Tremont started a new policy 
of giving the guest the utmost of comfort, luxury, and service. This serv- 
ice included such novelties as an individual lock on the door, a bowl and 
pitcher and free soap for every guest room. 

Although the emphasis in this book—and the same is true of Mr. 
Ludy’s study also—is on concrete unique events connected with such a 
“historic” or leading hotel as the Tremont, occasional sentences or para- 
graphs make significant generalizations. The history of the American ho- 
tel, for example, has been marked by a high death-rate. The average life 
span has been less than fifty years. Most important among the “new- 
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fangled notions” that made the rivalry between hotels “a sort of game 
like the annual blooming of new models of motor cars and radio sets? 
were: (1) modern plumbing, especially the hotel bathroom and the instal- 
lation of heating systems; (2) the “vertical railway” or elevator; (3) the 
electric light, and (4) the telephone. 

As the use of railroads increased the commercial traveler “became one 
of the chief mainstays of the hotel business,” but with the growth of the 
chain-store system the ranks of drummers have been greatly thinned, 
The number of women guests, however, is steadily increasing. 

With the increasing need for efficiency in hotel operation proprietors of 
present-day “grand caravanseries” have less frequently come up from the 
ranks than in the past. “Future generations, perhaps, will be chiefly 
college-trained men, for there are now scientific courses in hotel adminis- 
tration.” 

Just as many innkeepers had operated stage lines, so “hotel men built, 
or helped to build, many railroads and many railroad companies built 
hotels.”’ Up to about fifty years ago, however, vacations and tours were 
chiefly the prerogative of the well-to-do, Although cheapness of transpor- 
tation, by railroad and steamer, had stimulated the business of resorts, 
there was throughout the nineteenth century “‘no such universality of 
touring and tripping and vacationing as there is today.” 


NORMAN HAYNER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


An Introduction to the Study of the Family. By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER. 

New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. xi+384. $2.50. 

Father Schmiedeler’s general thesis is the superiority of a civilization 
of vows over one of contracts, and he applies it to the family. An analysis 
of the medieval integration of the family is followed by a discussion of the 
present period of disorganization, with suggestions for reintegration. He 
begins his study with the Middle Ages, and pays little or no attention to 
the early history of the family. This historical section of the book is its 
weakest part. The author continues and even overdraws the traditional 
contrast between the Graeco-Roman and Christian ages. He oversimpli- 
fies Catholic church history. As a matter of fact, the idyllic picture which 
he gives of family integration wrought by the church in the Middle Ages 
can scarcely be taken literally. Certainly Pope Alexander was under no 
such romantic illusions, for his bull in 1259 declared that the people were 
being corrupted instead of reformed by their ministers; and monastic life 
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in the “greatest of centuries” can scarcely be said to have integrated 
family life. Dr. Schmiedeler’s analysis of the sources of modern family 
disintegration is clear-cut and sound. He is properly informed on genetics 
and quotes contemporary writers on the family like Goodsell, Mowrer, 
Ellwood, Popenoe, and Groves. He is not always discriminating, however, 
as to the sources which he uses and an occasional quotation is too patently 
selected to prove his thesis: for example, taking the description by an 
American army officer as authoritative on Mexican family life sixty years 
ago. On the whole the author composes a judicious mixture of science and 
theology with an outlook realistic and reasonably objective. Occasionally 
there is a drop to the homiletic. Here and there a defective reference 
occurs (e.g., p. 221). There is some theological begging the question, most 
noticeably in the argument for clerical celibacy and on the beneficial quali- 
ties of pregnancy. This theologizing at its worst appears in the author’s 
perpetuating the ancient fallacy and dogma of the divine right of the hus- 
band as head of the family. It is much easier to state dogmatically than 
to prove that “a more humane system of industry and not an inhuman 
restriction of the family is the logical remedy”’ for the situation which 
others propose to meet through birth control. For some reason or other 
the author is especially fond of a mixed metaphor, for he resorts to it more 
than once; namely, that family ‘tension will likely be nipped in the bug”! 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Pace of Agriculture in American Life. By W1LsoN GEE. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 217. $2.00. 


This is a brief, popular, but fair and factual, consideration of agricul- 
ture and country life in relation to national welfare. The author reviews 
the contributions of rural life to the development of the early, as well as 
later, affairs of the nation and contends that rational national growth is 
dependent upon the continuous vigorous participation of the farmer group 
in all public affairs upon terms of equal advantage to its group interests. 
Such participation in the future is held to be dependent upon the main- 
tenance of the individualistic spirit of the farmer and upon his receiving 
his full share of the nation’s wealth in order that a high standard of living 
may be maintained. 

A number of factors held to be essential in the maintenance of an ade- 
quate system of rural living and those which need redirection are dis- 
cussed, Special reference is made to the economic condition of the farmer; 
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to current social problems; to co-operation in agriculture; to the question 
of the farmer in politics, and to farm relief. A minor place is given to the 
future development of corporation farming as compared with efficiently 
managed and owner-operated smaller units. Combination will make its 
contribution in the field of distribution rather than in the field of produc. 
tion. The author assumes that the farm group may expect only such con- 
sideration from other groups as it effectively fights for. 
E. L. Morcan 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Miller of the “Times.” By F. FRASER BOND. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xi+264. $3.00. 


This life-story of the man who for nearly two score years was at the 
editorial helm of the New York Times will interest the student of the press 
not simply because, while remaining relatively unknown, Miller exercised 
a wide influence on American thought and affairs, but because his career 
bridges the transition from the old editorial tradition to the new. He was 
schooled in personal journalism on the staff of the Springfield Republican 
under “the great Sam Bowles.” As editor of the failing Times, he sought 
to preserve the traditions of didactic editorial leadership against the in- 
roads of “yellow” competition. The interesting point is that he failed, and 
that his failure brought success. It enabled Ochs to take over the bank- 
rupt paper and to renovate it along radically different lines. The new 
Times quickly demonstrated that a non-sensational informative type of 
news was capable of holding its own against yellow sensationalism. 

Miller’s part in the new régime was to adapt the editorial page to the 
complex anonymous organization that emerged. Though critics have 
sometimes identified the Times’ editorial columns with stodgy conserva- 
tism, the fact remains that they contained comment and interpretation 
that aroused interest to an extraordinary degree, thus preserving editorial 
vigor amidst a general decline of this function. 

An Appendix containing selected editorials and fugitive articles from 
Miller’s pen makes up about one-fourth of the book. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Community Organization. By Jesse F. STEINER. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. xiit+453. $2.75. 

When the first edition of Steiner’s Community Organization appeared 
in 1925 the country had just passed through a decade of enthusiasm for 
social progress via the local community. This was in part a reaction 
against wider reform movements on the one hand and case work on the 
other. But in the last five years a more balanced view has been developing 
and “a more reasoned appraisal of its actual réle in social and civic affairs. 
Of special significance has been the advance made in understanding the 
nature of the community, its process of growth, its tangled web of social 
forces, and its wider relations with the outside world.” 

All these changes are reflected in the revised edition, which seems to the 
reviewer better balanced and better integrated than the original. The 
1925 volume was divided into three distinct parts, (1) the community 
movement and social progress, (2) typical experiments in community 
organization, and (3) theories and principles of community organization. 
In the revision these sections are fused. 

While the author appears to have made no startling change in his social 
philosophy, he has introduced some new viewpoints which give the reader 
a more critical interpretation of community organization. “The com- 
munity movement was ushered in a generation too late.’”’ We do not care 
enough for old values to pay for them the price of isolation. Our associ- 
ations are more and more selective instead of localized. We are thinking 
more in terms of the region than of the community. Hence it is perhaps 
natural that many local federative devices have proved disappointing. 
“Community organization must be regarded as a transition movement.” 

Allin all the revised edition is a distinct improvement over its predeces- 
sor, but not even Steiner has yet given us an adequate account of the 
processes involved in the integration and disintegration of local communi- 
ties nor a program for their control. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
Detroit Community UNION 


The Departments of the American Federation of Labor. By ALBERT 
THEODORE HELBING. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1931. Pp. 137. $1.25. 

This dissertation for the doctorate will be welcomed by students of 
labor economics for it is a good contribution on a subject concerning which 
little of value had been written. The origin and development, the struc- 
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ture and government, and the functions of each of the five departments— 
the Building Trades’ department, the Metal Trades’ department, the 
Railway Employees’ department, the Label department, and the Mini 
department—are discussed in as many chapters, after which comes a 
summary and appraisal. The value of the monograph lies partly in the 
detail brought together, but more in the interpretation of these American 
Federation of Labor devices and in the appraisal made of them in the 
concluding chapter. 

Of course the Label department has been primarily an organization for 
booming the label in an effort to make the workers and their friends union- 
label-minded. In this it has not realized a great deal of success, but it has 
served the purpose more efficiently than the many unions could have, 
acting independently. The Mining department, long since discontinued, 
was primarily a federation of the then strong United Mine Workers of 
America and the weak Western Federation of Miners, The federation was 
a substitute for the proposed amalgamation of these two industrial unions, 
a proposal unacceptable to the U.M.W. of A. because it would have to 
carry most of the burden and would reap little benefit. The other three 
industrial departments were formed of craft unions. They finally emerged 
out of the struggle over the issue of industrial unionism versus craft 
unionism. They were in a sense a compromise between two forms of 
organization. The author is of the opinion that students of the subject 
have been too prone to regard these federations as evidence of a tendency 
toward the industrial form of organization; they are substitutes for it and 
craft feeling and outlook have stoutly persisted. Moreover, the depart- 
ments have served as devices for maintaining the supremacy of the na- 
tional unions as against local organizations and movements, If tested as 
devices for maintaining national union supremacy and for furthering co- 
operative effort among craft unions, the three existing industrial depart- 
ments have been successful. 

H. A. MILus 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The United States of Europe. By Epovarp Herriot, translated by 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 330. $3.50. 


In the present volume, which has been published simultaneously in several 
countries, M. Edouard Herriot undertakes to present the case for Briand’s pro- 
posal of a European federation. The work is significant both for its content and 
for its source. In style, substance, and cogency, it is well above the average of 
literary productions of politicians, at least in the United States, though Paris is 
more familiar with political leaders who are also scholars and gentlemen. The 
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scholar in this case is chief of the Radical-Socialist party (neither radical nor 
socialist, despite its name), leader of the Cartel des Gauches which came into 

wer in France in 1924, and French premier and foreign minister during the era 
of the Dawes Plan and Locarno. Since he is only 58 years of age and still a power 
in his party, he may well become premier again. For this, if for no other reason, 
his comments on Briand’s scheme are noteworthy. 

Herriot’s premises, like those of Briand, are those of nineteenth-century 
bourgeois liberalism, buttressed by post-war pacifism and by anxiety over the 
future of an internationally integrated capitalism in a politically fragmented 
Europe. He recognizes the impossibility of national prosperity and security so 
long as each state pursues its own economic and political interests without refer- 
ence to those of the continent as a whole, He shrinks from communism and even 
from moderate socialism as roads to salvation. The solution, as he sees it, is to 
be found in international federation. With more rhetoric than critical acumen, 
he traces the history of various past proposals in this direction and then presents 
in some detail various international economic problems which he believes can be 
effectively dealt with by this method. The economic case for European federa- 
tion has never been more strongly presented by any political leader. The union 
which he envisages would be supplementary to, and not a competitor of, the 
League of Nations, and would be open to any European state, including the 
Soviet Union, which desired to join. Its eventual goal, though not its immediate 
objective, would be a European customs union. 

Herriot’s arguments for the U.S.E. are incontrovertible. The only question 
which may legitimately be raised is their efficacy and relevancy in a world of 
state-sovereignty, economic nationalism, and prestige diplomacy. Social action, 
unfortunately, is determined, not by incontrovertible arguments, but by self- 
interest and by the traditions and behavior patterns inherited from the past. 
The Western European state system in its traditional form is perhaps too deeply 
imbedded in the culture of the continent to be radically modified, even in the 
face of disaster. That Europe is sick is obvious. That the diagnosis here sug- 
gested is correct is almost equally obvious. But it is by no means clear that the 
patient will take the medicine prescribed. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Scale for Measuring Social Adequacy. By MARY JOSEPHINE McCor- 
MICK, Social Science Monographs No. 1 (October, 1930). Washington, 
D.C.: National Catholic School of Social Service. Pp. 73. 


Social adequacy is defined as “the quality by which a family is able to pre- 
serve its domestic life without unusual aid from the community.” A brief but 
excellent summary is given of earlier attempts to measure such similar factors as 
occupational class, socio-economic status, and cultural status of families. The 
scale which Dr. McCormick has constructed and tested covers quality of neigh- 
borhood, education, occupation and civic status, material status of the home, 
and cultural and social influences. By a system of weighted values, one score 
is arrived at to indicate the degree of social adequacy of a given family. The 
scale involves a visit to the home to be measured and is intended for social work- 
ers. There are several drawbacks, although in general the scale appears to be 
quite usable and more objective than many previous scales—the observer is 
asked to make several subjective judgments; the scale assumes a family with 
children; certain modern urban devices (such as apartments) are penalized; 
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there is an undue limitation to certain questions, as with reference to favorite 
sports. It would be well if the scale were tested out in other cities than Washing- 
ton to eliminate local influences. 


RutTH SHONLE Cavan 
Rockrorp, ILLINoIs 


Foundations for Human Engineering. By CuarLes R. Gow. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xiii+226. 


This small book carries a collection of class lectures by the incumbent of a 
new chair of ‘“‘Humanics” at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a for- 
mer engineer-contractor. The lectures, delivered for engineering students, extol 
such virtues as industry, honesty, and loyalty, and relate them to success in 
business life. They are written much in the style of the “‘success” articles in cer. 
tain popular magazines. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The League Council in Action: A Study of the Methods Employed by the 
Council of the League of Nations To Prevent War and To Settle Inter- 
national Disputes. By T. P. CONWELL-Evans. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. xi+291. $5.00. 


This is a careful study of some twenty-three international disputes handled 
by the League of Nations Council during the first decade of its existence. By a 
comparison of cases the author has clearly brought out the way in which the 
actual procedure of the Council has evolved. Articles x and xvi of the Covenant 
(dealing with territorial integrity and sanctions, respectively), which were large- 
ly responsible for keeping the United States out of the League, have in practice 
been replaced in significance by article xi, providing for the mediation of the 
League. “Enacted” institutions rarely if ever work as originally intended! Ex- 
perience has significantly improved the peace procedure, particularly by dis- 
tinguishing between the task of separating the combatants (‘cease fire”), and 
that of fixing responsibility and removing the causes of the dispute (first realized 
and carried out in the Graeco-Bulgar case in 1925); by public sessions of the 
Council and the focusing of world opinion upon the replies of the disputanis; by 
the use of advisory opinions of the World Court; and by the creation of a rap- 
porteur and commissions of neutral experts. The machinery of the League seems 
in fact to be somewhat in advance of intelligent public opinion—i.e., it is not sufii- 
ciently understood or appreciated. Possibly another international crisis is need- 
ed to provide the necessary testing and education. 

EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


The Réles of Men and Women in Eskimo Culture. By Naomi GIFFEN. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+113. $2. 


This monograph, based upon published studies and selected travelers’ re- 
ports, appears under the University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology— 
“Ethnological Series.’ The distinctive feature is a tabular device summarizing 
the activities of the sexes in Eskimo society under the headings “Men Only,” 
“Women Only,” “Prevailingly Men,” “Prevailingly Women,” and “Both.” 
The orienting principles are: (1) Male economic and female magical activities 
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are group and communally toned; conversely, female economic and male magi- 
cal (amulets) functions are undertaken for individual or family (as contrasted to 
village or tribal) gain. (2) Common sense and a relatively sophisticated appre- 
ciation of a “grudging Arctic atmosphere” play a dominant réle in the differen- 
tiation of male and female activities. Thus, though, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there are sex patterns more clearly defined than among Europeans, “a 
man may do any kind of woman’s work and a woman any kind of man’s work,” 
if a sufficiently urgent or capricious situation (danger, absence, or scarcity of the 
opposite sex, jest, etc.) presents itself. 

The study is carefully documented, bears reading by those who would use 
indirect evidence without doing violence to the facts, and is a contribution on 
the concrete side to the subject of division of labor. A list of the secondary 
sources used would assist in understanding certain uniquenesses in methodology 
and point of view. 


WALTER T. WATSON 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


What Crime Statistics Show about the Italians. By G1ovANNI SCHIAVO. 
Pamphlet No. 9. New York: Italian Historical Society, n.d. Pp. 30. 


This is an analysis of the reports on prisoners in the United States, for the 
purpose of demonstrating that the available statistics do not indicate that the 
Italian immigrants to the United States have an extraordinarily high crime rate. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crusade. By Royce Brier. New York: Appleton, 1931. Pp. 337. $2.00. 


This is a novel of a Y.M.C.A. secretary who became police commissioner 
of a small city for the purpose of cleaning it up. He found that it wanted the 
semblance rather than the fact of “‘respectability.”’ Its sociological significance 
lies in its realistic analysis of attitudes toward laws and law enforcement, with 
prohibition as the central theme. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
CHICAGO 


The Woman with a Thousand Children. By Ciara Viesic. Translated 
by Brian Lunn. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 292. 


This novel, of the kind advertised as “deeply human,” is an additional rather 
than a new statement of the dilemma of the professional woman, viz., Shall I 
marry and give up the profession I enjoy, or, shall I remain a spinster, work, and 
retire to a friendless old age on a pension? This time it is a teacher whose friends 
enact before her eyes each of the alternatives, with no success. She chooses her 
profession, after much trial of the spirit, and the reason for the title is that she 
— of school-teaching in the poorest part of Berlin a full-time social service 
job. 

The book is interesting as another evidence of the literature growing about 
the Tragik der Weiblichkeit. Jews, Negroes, women, and any other disturbing 
new element in occupational competition tend, after much legislative attention, 
to become the theme of artistic endeavor, and Clara Viebig’s work is a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the marginal man. 


HELEN GREGORY MacGILL 
UNIvVERsITY 
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An Anthology of Modern Philosophy. By DANIEL SOMMER Rosinsoy, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+836. $4.50. 


This is a companion volume to the author’s An Anthology of Recent Philoso. 
phy, and seeks to present selections from the writings of the greatest philosophers 
from 1500 to 1900. Represented are such figures as Bruno, Francis Bacon, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant 
Fichte, Hegel, Herbart, Comte, Mill, Spencer, and Lotze. In this volume the 
author continues his admirable scheme of prefacing each selection with a short 
analysis, of suggesting questions for discussion, and of giving a short biographi- 
cal sketch of each author in the Appendix. The selections are well chosen and 
should make this volume comparable in value to the earlier work. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Readings in Psychology. By RAYMOND HOLDER WHEELER. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. x+597. $3.75. 


The readings, twenty-eight in number, are grouped in the following divisions: 
social behavior, intelligent behavior, emotive behavior, learning, reaction, ob- 
servational behavior, and the nervous system. For the most part the readings 
are selected from the works of younger men in the field of psychology, and tend 
to reflect an interest in Gestalt or organismic psychology, which seeks, according 
to the author, to explain the parts in terms of the whole. This point of view is 
developed particularly in the first division, which, incidentally, should be of 
primary interest to the sociologist. The author, in his introductory reading, 
gives eight organismic laws which, in substance, declare that the individual must 
be understood in terms of the group. This principle, once stated, seems hence- 
forth to be ignored; at least in the other divisions of the volume, treatment is 
given to such topics as learning, emotions, perception, sensory activities, with 
scarcely any indication that they are aspects of social behavior. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


How To Abolish the Slums. By E. D. Stwon. London & New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+146. $1.80. 


The Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester presents here a concise analysis of the 
housing problem in English cities and a financial plan for dealing with it. He 
shows that little has been done to improve the housing conditions of the working 
classes since the war and that little can be done, even with state subsidies, until 
houses can be built at rents that working-class families can afford to pay. 
Razing of the slums will not remedy the situation unless at the same time ade- 
quate alternative housing accommodations are provided. These, he suggests, 
can be most advantageously provided in the large housing projects in the sub- 
urbs, provided the increased cost of transportation to the place of work is taken 
account of. He realizes the significance of town and regional planning, but de- 
liberately limits himself to the financial aspects of the problem. Working on the 
assumption that England will reach a stationary population in the near future, 
he is convinced that the slums in English cities can be eliminated in about 
twenty years by means of subsidies no larger in the aggregate than those now in 
force, but so distributed as to benefit primarily those in greatest need. The im- 
mediate appointment of a Royal Commission on Housing is suggested. 


Louts WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes. By Hans F. K. GUNTHER. Munich: 
J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1930. 15th ed. Pp. vit+5o09. RM. 14-. 


The author departs again from the accepted racial groups of Europe by 
establishing a ‘“Dalic’”’ (fdlische) and a “‘Sudetian” race in addition to using 
Deniker’s ““Dinaric”’ race. The “Dalic’”’ race in Germany is supposed to be com- 
posed of descendants of Cro-Magnon man. It seems that the author is too 
prone to classify his racial types by observational data alone. 

Six sections are devoted to psychical characteristics of the different races, in 
which the inheritance of these traits is assumed. But here, too, too much is 
evidently taken to be somatically inherited; besides the temperament of the 
various races, he includes cultural ideals and various other environmental char- 
acteristics. In addition to a discussion of the rather speculative field of the 
early history of the various races now found in Germany, Giinther touches on 
various social-anthropological fields. It is quite evident too that the author is 
biased; he believes in Nordic race superiority, seeing Germany’s hope for the 
future in this race. In this respect he has to be classed with Madison Grant, 
Stoddard, and others. 


Grorc K. NEUMANN 
CHICAGO 


Crime and the Community: A Study of Trends in Crime Prevention. By the 
Crime COMMISSION OF NEW YorK STATE, SUB-COMMISSION ON CAUSES 
AND ErFrects OF Crime. Albany, New York, 1930. Pp. 292. 


This is an analysis and summary of the materials on the social causes of 
crime, which have been published recently by the Crime Commission of New 
York State and by other investigators. It is much like a book of readings dealing 
with the effects upon behavior of delinquency areas, family life, school systems, 
gangs, and employments. Liberal use is made of case histories. Programs of 
prevention of crime are discussed very briefly. The general thesis of the book is 
that crime is essentially a product of primary group relationships and that crime 
prevention should concentrate on these primary groups rather than on isolated 
individuals or on the broader social organization. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Post-war Progress in Child Welfare. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Vol. CLI. Philadelphia, 1930. Pp. 316. 


Under the stimulus of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, the editors of this issue of the Annals planned a résumé of child care 
during the last decade. The résumé takes the form of brief articles by specialists 
and covers changing social backgrounds, health work, mental hygiene of chil- 
dren, problems of special groups—dependent, illegitimate, and delinquent chil- 
dren—endowments, research, and administrative problems. The articles are 
brief, factual summaries. Among the authors are Chapin, Ogburn, Grace 
Abbott, Jessie Taft, Lowrey, Gesell, Myerson, and Healy. Throughout there is 
recognition of the need for scientific study of problems, for public responsibility 
for child welfare and of the importance of the family in the child’s development. 

The report will serve well the purposes of those who wish a brief survey of 
trends in child welfare. Its usefulness might have been increased by the inclusion 
of bibliographies to guide those who wished to pursue the subject further. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockrorp, ILLINoIs 
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